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Mr. BUSINESS 





Do you care what THEY think about you? 


FACTS about your business can build constructive, understanding attitudes 
among employees and plant-community people. Facts are a must in 
winning industrial harmony, increased production, lower employee turnover 
.... A specialist can put the facts about your business before your 


own home-town people .... Why not 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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When a client wins a prize 
for an outstanding ANNUAL 
REPORT, we share in his good 
fortune. We feel that our con- 


stant effort to keep our high 
standards has been rewarded. 


Each day our presses turn out 
the same high quality work 
for accounts in every type of 
business. If you want your 
everyday printing among the 
winners, 


call... CAnal 6-7577 
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121 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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W! ARE proud and happy to be awarded The - 
Oscar of Industry in the banking field for 
our 1945 Annual Report. 


In the future, as in the past, we shall always 
consider it one of our more pleasant duties to 
make a readily understandable and complete 
annual report to our stockholders and to our 
community. 






The FRANKLIN SQUARE 
NATIONAL BANK | 


Long Island's Leading Loan and Mortgage Institution 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. Qe 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Sem RE SES, 





Aeolian Co. 

Affiliated Fund, Inc. 

Air Reduction Co., Inc. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. 
Allegheny Ludium Stee! Corp. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Aluminium Limited 

American and Foreign Power Co., Inc. 
American Bank Note Co. 

American Business Shares, Inc. 
American Can Co. : 
American Car and Foundry Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

American Distilling Co. 

American European Securities Co. 
American Gas and Electric Co. 
American Locomotive Co, 

American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
American Meter Co. 

American Power and Light Co. 
American Snuff Co. 

American Thread Co. 

American Tobacco Co. 

American Viscose Corp. 

American Woolen Co. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Arundel Corp. 

Atlas Corp. 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

Bath Iron Works Corp. 

Bayside National Bank of New York 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 

Beaunit Mills, Inc. 

Beneficial Corp. 

Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc: 
Bon Ami Co. 

Borden Co. 

Boston Edison Co. 

Briggs and Stratton Corp. 

Brillo Manufacturing Co., inc. 
British-American Tobacco Co. 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 

Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 

Burlington Mills Corp. 

Butler Bros. 

Byrndun Corp. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Canadian Eagle Oil Co. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

J. 1. Case Co. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Central Aguirre Associates 

Central Electric & Gas Co. 

Central Violeta Sugar Co., S. A. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 

Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Co. - 

Chrysler Corp. 

C. 1. T. Financial Corp. 

City Investing Co. 

Collins and Aikman Corp. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 

Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Columbian Carbon Co. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 

Consolidated Natural Gas 

Continental Baking Co. 

Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New York 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Continental Insurance Co. 

Crane Co. 

CrownmCork and Seal Co., Inc. 

Crucible Stee! Co. of America 

Cuban-American Sugar Co. 

Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. 


Delaware and Hudson Co. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
District Theatres Corp. 

Dumont Electric Co. 

Duplan Corp. . 

E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Eaton & Howard 

Eaton Manufacturing Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 

Electric Bond and Share Co. 
Electric Power and Light Corp” 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
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Empire Trust Ca. 
Exchange Buffet Corp. 


Fairbanks Co. 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 

Federal Water and Gas Corp. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fise:.Insurance Co. of 
New York 

First Boston Corp. 

First National Bank in Yonkers 

Firth Carpet Co. 

Fleming-Hall Tobacco Co., Inc. 

Flintkote Co, 

Frank Corp. 

Franklin Stores Corp. 

Froedtert Grain and Malting Co. 

Fulton Trust Co. 


Garlock Packing Co. 
General Aniline. & Film Corp. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
Glens Falls Thsurance Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Green Bay & Western 
Railroad 
Group Securities, Inc. 


Hat Corp. of America 

George W. Helme Co. 

A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 

Home Title Guaranty Co. 

Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co. 


INinois Zine Co. 
imperial Oil Limited 
International Business 

Machines Corp. 
International Minerals & 

Chem. Corp. 
International Petroleum 

Co., Ltd. 
international Salt Co. 
Irving Trust Co. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Lafayette National Bank 
of Brooklyn 

Lawyers Trust Co. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. 

Lerner Shops 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co. 

Loew’s Incorporated 

P. Lorillard Co. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Magma Copper Co. 
Magor Car Corp. 
Mangel Stores Corp. 
Manati Sugar Co. 
Martin-Parry Corp. 
Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Investors 
Trust 
W. L. Maxson Corp. 
McCall Corp. 
McGrow Electric Co. 
Mercantile Stores Co., 
Inc. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mexican Eagle Oil Co., 
Ltd. 
Miami Copper Co. 
John Morrell & Co. 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
Adrian H. Muller & Son 


National Biscuit Co. 

National Bond & Share Corp. 

National Cellulose Corp. 

National Container Corp. 

National Distillers Products Corp. 

National Shirt Shops 

National Sugar Refining Co. 

New York Air Brake Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 

New York City Omnibus Corp. 

New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 

Newmont Mining Corp. 

Ninth Federal Savings & Loon Association 
of New York City 

Noma Electric Corp. 

Noranda Mines, Limited 

Novadel-Agene Corp. ‘ 


Ohio Edison Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Ox Fibre Brush Co., Inc. 


The names you 


mass of American 


Bh tanities 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
Pere Marquette Railway Co. 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Power Co. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
Plymouth Oil Co. 

Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Punta Alegre Sugar Corp. 

Pure Oil Co. 


Radio Corp. of America 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
Railway & Light Securities Co. 
Rand Mines, Ltd. 

Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


NEW 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Rome Cable Corp. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Ruberoid Co. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Savannah & Atlanta Railway Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 

Seaboard Finance Co. 

Seaboard Surety Co. 

Segal Lock & Hardware Co. 
Shell Union Oll Corp. 

Silver Creek Precision Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


South American Gold & Platinum Co. 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern Railwag Co. 

Southern States tron Roofing Co. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Sun Oil Co. 

Superior Stee! Corp. 


Susqvehenna Mills, inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products 


Tampax Incorporated 

Tennessee Corp. 

Texas Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Tobacco & Allied Stocks, Inc. 
Towne Securities Corp. 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Tank Car Co. 

Union Trusteed Funds, Inc. 
United Carbon Co. 

United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
The United Corp. 

United Fruit Co. 

United Gas Corp. 

United Gas Improvement Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


see on this page are among 
those firms which regularly publish their divi- 
dend notices in the New York Herald Tribune .. 

The public which reads them represents - 

directly or by delegated authority — the great 
investing power. Since re- 
ports of dividends constitute a measure of the 
prosperity of a company and represent a por- 
tion of its earnings, these same readers natu- 
rally look to the New York Heraid Tribune for 
statements concerning the stewardship of com- 
panies — annual reports — statements of policy — 
accountings of how corporate funds are being 
spent by the nation’s great industries, businesses, 
and venture capital in general... Next time you 
plan to place an announcement of record be- 
fore the collective business and financial mind of 


the nation, plan to put it where it counts most. 


You’re missing plenty if you don’t use the 


~: YORK 


Tribune 





United States Foil Co. 

—~ States Industrial Chemicals, 
ne. 

United States Leather Co. 

United States Lines Co. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

United States Plywood Corp. 

United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co. 

United States Tobacco Co. 

United States Trust Co. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 


Valspar Corp. 
Verney Corp. 


Wagner Baking Corp. 

Warren Petroleum Corp. 

Wellington Fund, Inc. 

Wentworth Manufacturing Co. 

West Indies Sugar Co. 

West Point Manufacturing Co. 
Wichita River Oil Corp. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Manufacturing Co. 


Yole & Towne Manufacturing Co. 





AMERICAN 
Viscose 
Corporation 
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The “OSCAR for best in their industry won by Electric Boat Com- 
pany, American Viscose Corporation and United States Steel Corporation. 


“Winning Oscars” with ANNUAL REPORTS 


ENHANCE YOUR COMPANY’S PRESTIGE WITH TOP QUALITY PRINTING 


TO YOUR STOCKHOLDERS, your annual report is 
more than just a financial statement. It is an 
expression of your company’s “personality.” 
From your annual report, stockholders (and 
the public) gain their impression of the com- 
pany and its management. 


That’s why more and more leading concerns 
make their reports as attractive and complete as 
possible. Production accomplishments, employee 
relations, product stories, future sales and adver- 
tising plans—all are presented in a colorful, 
readable, understandable form. 


LIND BROTHERS 


Today an increasing number of large companies 
entrust the production of their annual reports 
to us. Some of the results are shown above — 
examples of fine printing that have gained not 
only the praise of stockholders, employees and 
public, but have also won formal recognition for 
the companies that issued them. 


We are fully staffed and equipped to help you 
get out your report. Preliminary planning, lay- 
outs, artwork, and lastly, printing of the very 
highest quality — all these services we render 
smoothly, efficiently and well. 


Priuters 
Office and Plant: 309 LAFAYETTE STREET - NEW YORK 12-N-Y- 
Telephone: WALKER 5 - 1837 
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Sylvia F. Porter 
Financial Editor 
New York Post 


Glenn Griswold 
Editor & Publisher 
Public Relations News 


Dr. Lewis Haney, Chairman 
Professor of Economics 
New York University N. 


C. Norman Stabler 
Financial Editor 
Y. Herald Tribune 








Lester Tichy 
Industrial Designer 
and Architect 


Independent Board of Judges Who Selected ‘Best of Industry” Awards 


New Fashions in Annual Reports 


I' may be helpful to comment specif- 
ically upon a few corporation an- 
nual reports that stood out in the 
competition for top honors in FINAN- 
CIAL WoRLD’s annual survey. 

The report of the Caterpillar Com- 
pany has been recognized as a leader 
for some years. One notes first that it 
is beautifully prepared, and printed on 
high-grade paper so as to make a 
pleasing but substantial impression. 
Color is used, but nothing garish. 
Almost immediately there comes a 
simple easily-read chart showing a 
comparison for the years 1931-45 
with respect to the company’s sales. 
This is supplemented by a comparison 
for the last two years of both sales 
and costs, as well as profits per share. 
There follows a good bar diagram 
showing for the longer period two 
important items of expense, one being 
depreciation. 

It is notable that for the current 
year costs are stated in some detail, 
materials and supplies, wages and 
salaries, depreciation, interest, and 
Federal taxes being shown separately. 
The matter does not drop there, how- 
ever, for the same detail is shown in 
a comparative table covering 1931- 
45. The “financial position” of the 
company is also presented in the table 
for the same years. Incidentally, the 
property account under the head of 
“Land, Buildings, Machinery, and 
Equipment” is shown in some detail 
for the 15 years. 

An interesting feature is the 15- 
year table showing source and dispo- 
sition of working capital. The para- 
OCTOBER 2, 1946 


By Dr. Lewis Haney 


Professor of Economics, 


Graduate School of Business Administration, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


mount interest to the stockholder in 
the report is recognized by a 20-year 
record of capital and dividends, 








The Gold ‘Oscar of Industry” 
To Be Presented at the 
ANNUAL REPORT AWARDS 
BANQUET 


The Waldorf-Astoria. 
October 4, 1946 
For the 1945 Annual Report Judged 


“Best of All Industry” 


Previous Years’ Winners 
of ‘Best of All Industry” Award 


1944 Annual Report: 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
1943 Annual Report: 
BROWN & BIGELOW 


For report of the winners of the gold and 
silver “Oscars of Industry,’ awarded at 
Annual Banquet, see the October 9 issue 
of Financia, Wor p. 














which, incidentally, shows the number 
of stockholders each year, the earn- 
ings and dividends per share, and the 
annual range of the common stock 
quotations on the market. 

But Caterpillar by no means for- 
gets the employee factor in its busi- 
ness. Its report is addressed “‘to 
stockholders and employees” —an ex- 
cellent idea. There are at least five 
pages devoted to such topics as em- 
ployment, employees’ retirement plan, 
training, industrial and labor rela- 
tions, and the wage problem. A clear 
line chart shows average hourly 
wages and average annual wages for 
the years 1934-45. 

Another annual report that at- 
tracted favorable attention because of 
its general balance and effectiveness 
was that of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. Less pleasing in ap- 
pearance than Caterpillar’s, it never- 
theless makes a substantial impression 
because of quality of paper and simple 
but effective use of color. Like Cater- 
pillar’s, the type is good and the page 
divided into two columns for easy 
reading. It has certain superiorities in 
its table of contents and in a table pre- 
ceding the report proper, headed 
“Facts in Brief,” which summarizes 
the highlights of the company’s oper- 
ations for the past four years. A minor 
point to add is that Westinghouse, be- 
ing proud of its board of directors, 
presents their photographs on a single 
page in an effective manner, stating 
the connections of each director. 

Like Caterpillar, Westinghouse 
gives comparative data, as for ex- 
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Financial World Annual Report Survey 








Winners and Runners-Up in “Best-of-Industry 
Selection by Independent Judges 


Industry Classification: 
Aircraft Mfg. ... 
Airlines (Domestic) 
Aluminum 


Automobile 


ee eeteesese 


ee eeeeeeeeesee 


Brewing 
Building Materials ..... 


Dae BeOS. << 2e356%55 
Carbonated Beverage .... 
Cement 


ee ee ee oe 


Auto Equipment ........ 


eet eee eee eeesee 


Building Equipment .... 


“Oscar of Industry” 
WINNER 


seeesee Cons, Vulte Aircraft 
«eee Capital Airlines-PCA 
Airlines (International) .. 


*Pan American Airways 
Reynolds Metals 
Briggs Manufacturing 
*General Motors 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Franklin Square Nat’l 

(Long Island) 
Canadian Breweries 

*Dresser Industries 
Masonite Corp. 

*Greyhound Corp. 


Canada Dry 
*Marquette Cement Mfg. 


aa ee *duPont de Nemours 
Clothing Chains ........ Lerner Stores 

2 Seer ey *Truax Traer Coal 
Communications ........ *Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Containers ....... e+-++.- Container Corp., Am. 


Copper Products ........ 


Dairy Products ........ 


Department Stores ...... 


Distilled Spirits 
Drug Products 
Electrical 
Electronics 
Farm Equipment 
Financial 


ee eeeee 


Foods (Packaged) 
eS ee 
Glass (Ex. Cont’nrs). 
Hotel 
Household Appliance 


Household Supplies 
Insurance (Ex. Life). 
Investment Banking 
Investment Funds 
Life. Insurance 
Machine Tool 
Meat Packing 
Metal Products 
Motion Pictures 
ae 
Office Equipment 
Paint & Varnish....... 
Paper Products ........ 
ee 
Photographic 
Plastics Speke Mil aaa Rts 
Printing Equipment 
Publishin 


seeee 


i-4 
Pulp & Paper 


R. (Canadian) ...... 
R.R. (Eastern) 
R.R. (Southwestern) 
Rayon 


ee 


Shipbuilding 
Shipping 


hoe 
Steel 
Sugar 
Textile (Ex. Rayon)... 
Tobacco 
Tractions 
Tractor & 


Utility (Eastern) ...... 
Utility (Midwestern) 
Utility (Western) 
Utility (Southern) ..... 


Variety Merchandise ... 
Watches & Clocks..... 
oe ee ey ae 


ee 


Cees eceeereeseesee 


a 


Cr 





ey 


ee eeeee 
OOP e ee eerste nne 


eee 
eeeeseeneeeeessses 


Household Equipment .. 


ee 
eee ae neee 


ee et 


R.R. (North Western)... G 


eeeees 


Bridgeport Brass 
*Borden Company 

Sanger Brothers 

iram Walker, G. & W. 

Vick Chemical 
*Westinghouse Elec. 

Sylvania Elec. Prod. 
*Int’l Harvester 

General Finance 
*Dominion Stores, Ltd. 
*General Foods 

Seattle Gas 
*American Optical 

Knott Corporation 
*Servel, Inc. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. 

Diamond Match 
*Insurance Co., No. Am. 


-*Merill, Lynch, P.F.&B. 


*Nat’l Sec. & Reas. 
Sun Life Assurance 
Rockwell Manufacturing 

*Swift & Company 
Bowser, Inc. 

*Universal Pictures 
Tenn. Gas & Transm. 

*Remington Rand 
Devoe & Raynolds 

“Brown & Bigelow 


.*Standard Oil (N.J.) 
odak 


*Eastman 
Drackett Co. 


.. Harris-Seybold 
. Macfadden Publications 


West Va. Pulp & Paper 
Evans Products 
Canadian Pacific 
*Chesapeake & Ohio 
reat Northern Ry. 


. Mo.-Kansas-Texas 


*American Viscose 


.F. G. Shattuck Co. 


*Dayton Rubber Mig. 
*Electric Boat 
*Moore-McCormack 
*General Shoe 

S. Steel 
*American Sugar 


. Pepperell Mfg. 


American Tobacco 
*Boston Elevated Ry. 
*Caterpillar Tractor 


Philadelphia Co. 


. Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. 


*Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Florida Power 


.*Butler Brothers 


Elgin Nat’] Watch 
*Aviation Corp. 


2nd 
BEST 
United Aircraft 
Northwest Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
Aluminum Co., Am. 
Cont’l Motors 
Graham-Paige 
Nat’l Biscuit 
Savings Banks Trust 
(New York) 
Falstaff Brewing 
Walter Kidde 
Long Bell Lumber 
S. E. Greyhound 
Pepsi-Cola 
Lehigh Portland 
Rayonier Corp. 
Franklin Stores 
United Elec. Coal 
Int’l Tel. & Tel. 
Nat’! Container 
Belden Mfg. 


Nat’l Dairy 
*Kobacker Stores 
*Schenley Distillers 
*Bristol-Myers 
* Allis-Chalmers 
*Radio Corp., Am. 

Deere & Co. 

City Investing 

Food Fair Stores 

A. E. Staley 

B’klyn Union Gas 
*Pittsburgh Plate 

Hotel Lexington 

Hoover Co. 

American Stove 
*Bigelow-Sanford 

Amer. Motorists 

Blair & Co. 

Am. Business Shs. 

Conn. Gen’! Life 

Link-Belt 
*Cudahy Packing 

Walworth Co. 

Paramount Pictures 


Houston Nat. Gas 
*Pitney-Bowes 
*Cook Paint 

Union Bag & Paper 
*Standard of Cal. 

Argus, Inc. 

Thiokol Corp. 

ATF, Inc. 

McCall Corp. 

Crown-Zellerbach 


Budd Co. 
Canadian Nat’l 
Pennsylvania R.R. 
Chic. Mil. St. Pl. 
Texas & Pacific 
*Burlington Mills 
Waldorf System 
Thermoid Co. 


Newport News 
Am. Export Lines 
Melville Shoe 
*Am. Rolling Mill 
Nat’l Sugar 
Johnson & Johnson 
Webster Tobacco 
Indianapolis Rys. 
*Fruehauf Trailer 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. 
Detroit Edison 
Pacific Pub. Ser. 
Houston Lighting 
F. W. Woolworth 
Hamilton Watch 
Great Am. Indust. 


“Best-of-Industry award winner for annual report in previous years. 


3rd 
BEST 

Boeing Airplane 
Western Air Line 
American Airlines 
Acme Alum, Alloys 
Bendix Aviation 
Nash-Kelvinator 


General Baking 
*Central National Bank 
(Cleveland) 

Jacob Ruppert 
Minn.-Honeywell 
Flintkote Co. 

(No Award) 

Dr. Pepper 

Lone Star 

Int’l Minerals 

Gamble Skogmo 
*Lehigh Coal & Nav. 
Pennsylvania Telephone 
*Gaylord Container 
*General Bronze 
Beatrice Foods 

Allied Stores 
Brown-Forman 
Lambert Co. 


Le Roi Co. 
Int’] Detrola 


J. I. Case 

First Bank Stock 
Safeway Stores 
Hunt Foods 


Peoples Gas Light 
Univis Lens 

(No Award) 
Noma Electric 
Coleman Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield 
Home Insurance 
(No Award) 
Affiliated Fund 
Aetna Life 


Food Machinery 
Armour & Co. 
Fansteel Metallurg. 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Northern Nat. Gas 
National Cash Register 


Amer. Marietta 
*Dennison Mfg. 
Union Oil, Cal. 
Gen’! Aniline & Film 
Minn. Mng. & Mfg. 
Mergenthaler Lino. 
Crowell-Collier 
*International Paper 
N. Y. Air Brake 
(No Award) 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Northern Pacific 
Illinois Central 

Ind’! Rayon 

B/G Foods 
Norwalk Tire 
*Maryland Drydock 
U.S. Lines 

W. L. Douglas 
Cons. Steel 
Waialua Agricult. 


Bruck Silk Mills 
*Bayuk Cigars 

Los Angeles Transit 
La Plant Choate 
Public Service, N. J. 
Illinois Power 
British-Col. Pr. 


New Orleans Pub. Ser. 


Aldens 
Gen’1 Time Instr. 
*Amer. Home Prod. 














| ample the 20-year record of earnings 


int some detail, a nine-year table of 
employees and payrolls, and a table 
of inventories for the same period. 
The consolidated income and surplus 
statement of Westinghouse is com- 
parative for the last three years, as 
is the consolidated balance sheet. 
Again, however, we find that costs 
are not presented in any detail, and 
the same is true of inventories. Little 
is to be gathered about depreciation. 
The Westinghouse report, looked at 
as an instrument of better labor re- 
lations, leaves much to be desired. 
Nor does it furnish a basis whereby 
disgruntled employees can determine 
whether they are getting what they 
might consider a fair share of the 
company’s sales dollar. There are no 
graphic aids to facilitate a quick ap- 
praisal of the company’s progress in 
any respect. 


Ratings Criticized 


Criticisms have been heard by the 
judges with reference to their rating 
of such reports as those of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Diamond Match Company and Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. The point. is that in such re- 
ports, information is presented fully 


and clearly—so fully as to have far 


more merit for the student than such 
reports as those previously men- 
tioned. No matter how much color, 
illustration, and fine printing may be 
used, there are limits. By the same 
token, no matter how plain and dull 
the report, if it has everything the 
stockholder or employee wants to 
know, it has real mefit. Such is the 
case with the Diamond Match Com- 
pany’s annual report. It is clear, con- 
veniently arranged and well printed. 
It has an index as well as a table of 
contents. It has ample comparative 
data and an appendix in which simple 
charts show statistical and accounting 
data for an adequate series of years. 
The Board of Judges, however, while 
recognizing the merit of such reports. 
is of the opinion that, in view of the 
various “public relations” problems 
which confront it at present, a more 
simple, attractive summary should be 
issued by the average American cor- 
poration. 

Two or three cases stand out in my 
mind as suggesting the way toward 
what may be the best compromise 
between the encyclopedic report and 
the picture-tabloid report. I refer par- 
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ticularly to the reports of duPont and 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These differ widely, but have 
something in common—conciseness, 
compactness, and crispness. Both are 
relatively similar in size, beautifully 
printed on good paper, and easy to 
read. The Pepperell report makes a 
little use of color, but merely for the 
purpose of clarity. The duPont report 
is mostly black and white, but has a 
distinctly crisp effect and its line and 
bar charts are in the best statistical 
manner. Both are reports that have 
adequate comparative data. 

Neither is addressed to the em- 
ployees. The duPont report, however, 
shows adequate awareness of the 
problem of industrial relations. It 
presents a chart of what it calls the 
wage-roll: employees earnings, work- 
ing hours, and cost of living, and a 
good, brief description of pensions, 
bonus plan, benefits, etc. It is also to 
be commended for stating the com- 
pensation of the president and the 
members of the executive committee. 
And I like the human touch in the 
president’s concluding paragraph in 
which he invites any stockholder who 
fails to find in the report the informa- 
tion he desires, to drop him a line. 


General Comment 


If the neat little Pepperell report 
(with more data on inventories, de- 
preciation and property account) 
could be fused in some way with the 
duPont report, with a little of the 
simplified comparative financial state- 
ment and the pretty cover and trim- 
mings of the Caterpillar product 
added, it is this judge’s opinion that 
something approximating the ideal 
American corporation’s annual report 
would, under present social conditons, 
be attained. 


But it is impossible to comment on 
all the leading. reports such as ones 
by the two railways: Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
(I will merely make the personal 
comment in passing that I think 
“Katy” is now on the right track 
toward leadership among the railway 
contestants.) Without more detailed 
illustration, therefore, a few words of 
general comment: ' 


Some changes have come to the 
judges’ attention in comparing the 
reports of the past two or three years. 
One is the fact that more attention is 
being paid to public relations, notably 

Please turn to page 31 
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NEXT STEP FORWARD 


ur progressive corporations have done an excel- 
lent public relations job in acquainting their 
shareholders with their operations and financial re- 
sults. This they have accomplished largely by making 
their annual statements clearly understandable, with 
the facts set forth in clear and straightforward man- 
ner. Financial statements are supplemented by much 
other worthwhile information to enable the sharehold- 
ers to realize the progress their corporations have 
made—and whatever difficulties are faced are not 
glossed over. For corporations have no better means 
with which confidence can be inspired than the facts. 
They have given an equally good performance in 
building up public good will toward their products. 
Confidence of the buyer in the products of the corpora- 
tion is a prime essential to the success of any business. 
But in my opinion there still remains one other job 
to be completed. It is the most important one that 
our progressive corporations now face, and this is a 
public relations task concerning their labor problems. 
This is highly necessary, since without harmonious 
understanding between management and the workers, 
progress is difficult. Misunderstandings and dissen- 
sion are engendered, providing red meat upon which 
radical labor leaders and fifth columnists gorge them- 
selves. 


anagement could overcome such infiltration in 
M the ranks of their employees if they took them 
more into their confidence than they have done so far. 
That is the next step in their over-all public relations 
job. 

I cannot bring myself to think that intelligent work- 
ers are any more desirous of changing the American 
way of life which has blessed them so bounteously, and 
created the highest standards of living to be found 
anywhere in the world, than is any other right thinking 
American. Many workers are confused, and their 
confusion of mind can be corrected if our corporations 
would only take them into their confidence. Any in- 
telligent worker knows that under a private enterprise 
system unless his employer can profitably conduct his 
business, employment ceases. And under any other 
system the final outcome would be serfdom for labor. 


hat is most needed to bring a clearer under- 

standing between labor and management is a 
public relations program that would bring them face to 
face around a table where the frankest discussion could 
be had concerning problems of mutual interest. 
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Alphabetical Listing of 1945 Annual Reports Judged as the 


AMERICAN OPTICA Southbridge, Mass. CAPITAL AIRLINES-PCA, Washington, D. J. K. Flanagan, PRD; T. E. Zelder, Art.; 
Best of Glass—A. B. Welle, BC; Charl - O. Coz- .. TBs of Domestic Airlines.—C. Bedell Monro, Charles J. elden, Ph.; Sorg Printing Co., 
zens, Pres.; Edward E. Williams, VP & Treas.; Pres.; J. H. Carmichael, EVP; Raymond G. Printer. 


Harry C. Ray, AM; Arne Ober. AAM; Ray Lochiel VP 8.1 & Te: J. Raymond Beli, PRD & FRANKLIN SQUARE NAT’L BANK, Long 
Gentzler, PM; B.B.D. & O., wis, Edwin, Ryan, AA; Williams & Island, N. Y. Best of Banks—Arthur T. Roth, 


Heintz, Lith. 

AMER. SUGAR REFININ York. Best EVP; George H. Becht, Con.; Pick-S (Joachim 
of Sugar— oseph F. FING, Pres.; ogee W. CATERPILLAR TRACTOR, Anam Tl, Best Silbermann), Art., Cht. & Ph.; Rogers- Kellogg- 
Mooney, V. E. D. Hughes, A .. py Ayer - ——— — EYP, Ww, ae eee we Stillson, Printer; H. A. Sheppard, Wr. 

—. ao , Paul Nonnast, Art.; haries Francis Franklin, Con; G. M. Walker, PRD’ & AM; CENERAL FINANCE CORP., Chicago, III. 


Best of Financial—Owen L. Coon, BC; Byron 

AMER. TEL. & TEL., New York. Best of Grant-Jacoby, Art. & Cht.; Manz Corp., Printer. S. Coon, Pres; Ray Titus, VP; Ro W, Scott, 
Communications — Walter S. Gifford, Pres.; CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY., Cleveland, Ohio. Tr. & Con.; R. J. Trenkmann, AM; Won- 
Arthur W. Page, PRD; Carroll O. Bickelhaupt, Best of | astern ooo) eel pe R. Young, derlic, PRD; W. S._ Kirkland, ‘aD: * washes 
VP & Sec.; Pierre W. Saxton, Con; 0. C. BC; Carl E. Newton (Pres., Resigned); Robert paaum & Associates, PRC; Tom Powers, Art.; 
Richter, CS; Publishers Printing Co., Printer. i "arte ge = Marshall, 3; VP; me McCormick Henderson, Printer. 

AMER. TOBACCO, New York. Best of To- ¢" Jackson, AM: Geffen, Dunn & Co (Henry | GENERAL FOODS, New York. Best of Pack- 
bacco—George Washington Hill (Dec’d); Vincent 7 Dunn & James F. Draper), PRC Lith., & age Foods—Clarence Francis, BC; Austin S. 
Riggio, res ; iy ~~ — ite Ae Eémnund “4 Printer. op ese went ee hig a Starr Butler, Curtis H. 

arvey, reas . 1 r., oo 7. t er, in son, 
Gone & Belding’ AA; Sorg Printing Co., Printer. _CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT, San (2807, Robert 0 Garnet, eee ee cote, 

AMER. VISCOSE, New York. Best of Rayon Le see a or Thomas M. Rector, William M. Robbins, Arthur 
John G. Jackson, BC; William C. Appleton, IM pe cen EVP: V. Ts te oa te “a vin C. Schier, Ray M. Schmitz, Thomas G hcg 
Pres.; William jk Brown, Sec. eo ‘Cnecies VP; G, T -Rovee, Con.: Hill & Saeatien "PRC: Udell C. Young, VPs; W. C. Marks, 

W. Rice, Jr.. PRD; J. M. Mattes. Inc., AA; Jack Wright "& Freeman G. Craw Art. & Howard Chase, PRD; William R. Baker, era; 
Lind Bros., Printer. Cht.: NR i. Din Sriater. : Verne Burnett & Associates (Bruce Millar), 
AVIATION CORP., New York. Best of Mis- me : ‘ PRC; Frank Gianninoto, Art.; Pictograph es 
















































































































































































—_V;j # A CONTAINER CORP. OF AMER., Chicago, IIl. 
cilancgue Victor Binanucl, BC; ving, Bab- pose of ncontainers Except Class) WP. MEF pWickergham, Press, Printer; Dil & Ce 
VP & Sec.; John B. Lewis, Wr.; Hill & Knowl-  onselier,’ See. & Tr; N. W. Ayer '& Som AA” | GENERAL MOTORS, New York & Detroit, 
ad 2 cCann-Erickson, AA; ri-Arts DAYTON RUBBER MFG., Dayton, Ohio. Mich. Best of Automobiles—Alfred P. Sloan, 














sou a Jr., BC; Charles E. Wilson, Pres.; Albert Brad- 
BORDEN COMPANY, New York. Best of f MMcte Coe, f. D. Heh AM. ROL: ley & O. E. Hunt, EVPs; Paul Garrett, VP & 
Dairy Products—Theodore G. Montague, Pres.; Wetzel, PRD; H. & H. Art Studios, Art.; PRD; Meyer L. Prentis, Tr., A. C. Anderson, 
Theodore D. Waibel, Sec., Everett L. Noetzel, Matthews Photographic Laboratories, Ph.; Drury  Con.; L. B. Diamond and J. A. Morris, PRAs. 























Tr.; Stuart Peabody, AM; Milton Fairman, Printing Co., Printer; Craftsman Type, Com- GENERAL SHOE, Nashville, Tenn. Best of 
PRD; Young & Rubicam, AA; Samuel Shohet, * 3 ae s YPC, 4 oe . = = 
Art.; Graphics Institute, Cht.; Printed in Own positors; Dayton Process, En. Shoe & Leather—W. Maxey Jarman,  Pres.; 








DIAMOND MATCH, Chicago, Ill. Best of Henry W. Boyd, Jr.. VP & Tr.; O. C. Williams, 
Printing Dept., John W. Strasser, DH Household Supplies—W. C4 arene. ae Con.; Maxwell E. Benson, PRD; Ruthrauff & 
Pansat 5 kneel enced EW ter R. J. Armstrong, VP; B.B.D. & O., AA. Ryan, Inc., AA; Marshall & Bruce, Printer. 
ward Diena, Pren.; oben EE: Moran AVE & Ra. DEVOE & RAYNOLDS, New York. Best of GREAT NORTHERN RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
Willis B. Downey, VP & GC; Charles A. McCar- Paint & agg i 5. a wx ¥ W. Best of the Northwestern Railroads Francis J. 
con, VP & GA: Theees A. BO ee tee + Sica ‘ Mathews, VP; L. Pan VP & Tr. Gavin, Pres.; V. P. Turnburke, o/s 
J. Mathieu, PRD; Dickic-Raymon re PRC, Age ef Mohrhusen, ki: ag es Phillips, AAM: Tauer, Con.; William Gordenier, Cht.; tg 































































































































































































Cht. & Printer. ” tiudien, Dunn & Co.; PRC & Printer; Edward Kodak, and’ Hedrich-Blessing Studio, Ph.; Mc- 
BOWSER, INC., Fort Wayne, Ind. Best of Krukowski of Geffen: Dunn, Art. Gill-Warner, Printer; Buckbee Mears Co., Lith. 
Metal Products—R. Hasken Damon, Pres.; J. P. DOMINION STORES, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. wags ered ay 4 CORP., Chicago, *, Best of 
Orchard, VP & Treas.; D. D. Seely, AS: J. Best of Food Chains—J. William Horsey, Pres.; Bus Lines—C. E. Wickman, BC; O. Caeser, 
Bartels, Con., Pees ng “Counsel, Inc. ‘Rak Fred McConnell, VP a_B,: C. P. Coutts, AM; Pres.; R. A. L. Bogan. VP; G. A. Stevens, 4 3 Je 
D. Stoddard), PRC, Art., & Cht.; Bowser Staff, Verne Lilley, Art. ; apid Gri & Batten, Ltd., A. P. Sledz, Con.; J. H. Kelleghan, PRC; Beau- 
Rasen " mer i gi Neo Night ress, Printer. mont &. Hohman, AA & Art.; Lincoln Printing 
RAS a @ D KE 0 ti, Ohio. i nte 
Best + aere Prducth-Slerame’ W W. Stein. Plastics—H. R. a ee mi mone Drackett, pe - $-SEYBOLD, Cleveland, Ohio. Best of 
Hath, Wty Daca’ ake abel BRP ichaTolayah SA Aioe hate Eumine Parent Ve aaah Bey A,B 
Dow, PRD;' Robert L. Lambdin & Ralph Boyer, AA. nike nee er Beers, ei. George, . Dively, VE & rove 
7 i . L. Miller, Tr.; F zuter, sec.; J. ab- 
Phe areus sflinckley, Sats Lewis Karalus, | DRESSER INDUSTRIES, Cleveland, Qhio. ney, Asst. Sales’ Mgr.; C. C. Sorensen, PRD; 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING, Detroit, Mich. Pres.; “foi BOrCommor VP; RE. = ee Copaer Rowers, 
Best of Auto Equipment—W. 0. Briggs, BC; Tr. R. L. Brummage, Con.; E. Br Crafts ‘PRD po 
W. D. Robinson, Pres.; E. E, Lundberg, VP; ot INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMER., 
W. O. Briggs, Jr., ar. A, Suekeeel. VP; & AM; Hill & Knowlton, PRC; Case-Hoyt Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Best of Insurance (Except 
S Printer. 





& Con.; Ivy Lee & T. J. Boat PRC: Harold 


Life). John > Diemand, Pres.; Benjamin Rush, 
Jackson, Art. & Cht.; “Marsten Pierce, Ph.; 


E. I. duPont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del. Jr., VP; J. K. Eisenbrey, Tr.; Lambdin, Asso- 



















































































Saturday Night Press. Printer. Best of Chemicals—W._ S. Carpenter; various  jates, Art.; Edward Jacobi, Inc. and Graphic 
BROWN & BIGELOW, St. Paul, Minn. Best VPs; Spencer Brownell, Jr., PRD & AP; Printed Arts "Inc., Printers. J : . 
of Paper Products—Charles A. Ward, Pres.; :M. in Own Printing Plant; B.B.D. & O., AA. INTERNATONAL HARVESTER, Chicago 
E. Trollen, VP; E. C. Peterson, Tr. o .. B. EASTMAN KODAK, Rochester, N. Y. Best Tit. Best of Farm Equipment. Fowler McCor- 
House, AT: Charles W. Ernst, AD; R. J. Hen- of Photographic Equipment—Thomas . Har- k, BC; John L. McCaffrey, Pres.; William 
:derson, AM; Printed in Own Plant. grave, Pres.; Marion B. Folsom, Tr.; nelius a ee EVP; Arnold B. Keller Tr.; C. E 
BUTLER BROTHERS, Chicago, Ill. Best of  {,.,VanNiel, Con.; Adolph Stuber, VE & AM;  J2rchow, Con., Dale Cox, PRD; Aubrey, Moore 

Varicty Merchandising. T. B. Freeman, Pres.; ~— = ‘Robinson, =  aage v Robertson; = Wallace, rece Grantham Graphics, Cht.; 
. Donaldson r . A. Ww : ‘ alter ompson 0., ; Eastman } : 
es M. A Pond’ Cw. Harris, VP: Kodak, Ph. a Donnelley & Sons, Printer; Globe Engraving, 
. S. Cline, aze erguson, PRD & ELECTRIC BOAT, New York. Best of Ship- 
AP: 3 W: Rapport, AD; Kling Studios, Ph.; buildin i Y. Spear, Pres.; John Jay Hop- IRON FIREMAN MFG., Portland, Oregon. 
Printed in Own Plant. kins, Fin, VP; PRD & GC; FW. Trede & J. Best of Household Equipment—T. H. Banfield, 
CANADIAN BREWERIES, LTD., Toronto, H. Drucker, AT; Richard M. Moroney, Aud.; BC & Pres.; Frank S. Hecox, VP & Tr.; S 











Canada. Best of Brewin —fawart Plunket Albert _Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. (Russell T. Burg, VP (Sales); C. W. Snider, Sec.; Jo- 
Taylor, BC; D. Clive Betts, Sie > H. A. Taylor, Sims), PRC; Gotham Advertising Co. (Duncan  seph R. Gerber Co., AA; Photo-Art, Ph.; Lane- 
VP; H. A. Cornwall, Tr.; Joseph Watt, AM; Sutphen, Jr., Pres.), AA; J. Muscott & Treger- Miles Standish and’ Arcady Press, Printers. 
Charles S. Watson, PRD: McKim Advertising Phillips, Art.; Lind Bros., Printer. KNOTT CORPORATION, New York. Best of 
(S. Tucker), AA; Pringle & Booth, Ltd, Art.; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH, Elgin, Ill. Best Hotels. David H. Knott, BC; vie J. Knott, 
Ralph Morris, Ph.; Atwell, Fleming Printing of Watches & Clocks—T. Albert Potter, Pres.; Pres.; E. K. Gordon, VP; WwW. Dodd, Tr.; Y. 
Co., Printer. — ag D. Sch — James G. Sherman and A. Price, AM; Herbert V. "Coaahtie, PRC; 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., Montreal, Canada. r, Stringer, VP 3 John M. Biggins, Tr.; D. Moore & Hamm, AA; Bryant Press, Printer. 
Best of Canadian Railroads—D. C. Coleman, Bc OA Brophy, Con.; Corwith Hamill. AT; Gordon LERNER STORES, New York. _Best_ of 




















































































































& Pres.; Eric A. Leslie, VP & Con.; Bram. Howard, PRD & ‘AM; J. Walter Thompson, AA lothing Chains. Samuel A. Lerner, BC; Har- 
am Sec.; S. J. W. Liddy, AC; J. H. Cameos, & Art.; Poole Bros., Printer. A ca M Lane VP; J. Henry Hersch, VP & 
D; C. Greenwood, Art.; Canadian Pacific En- EVANS PRODUCTS, Detroit, Mich. Best of  Con.; Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., (Russell 
gineering Dept., Cht.; Gazette Printing Co., wag = Edward S. Evan so” © oy Oevenger) AA & Art.; Wisdom Press, Printer. 
rinter. . vans, Tr.; J. oldric 4 n 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, New York. AM; Cosmopolitan Studios, Art.; MacGregor & MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, New York. 
Best of Carbonated Beverages—Roy W. Moore, Co., Ph., Baring Press, Printer. Best of i a J. Elder, Pres.; ae i: A. 
Pres.; William J. Williams, VP & Sec.; P. H. FLORIDA POWER CORP., St. Petersburg, Wise, Sr. VP; S. O Shapiro and H. G. Drake, 











Littlefield, VP & Tr.; William S. Brown, VP & Fla. Best of th Utilities—A VPs; Herbert G. Drake; PRD Jack Force, 
M; J. MM. _Mathes, Inc., AA; Printline Co., ren. 2 S. F. Bolles, VP: "E E. K. Elgon Prie tr, AD; Chartmakers, Inc., Cht.; George Mullen, 
Printer & Lith. w. C Schoeppe, AAM; K. E. Fenderson, GC; Printer. 
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ABBREVIATIONS: AA—Advertising Agency. AC—Assistant Controller. AD—Art Director. AAM-—Assistant Advertising Manager. AM—Adver- 
tising Manager or Director. AP—Assistant to President. Art.—Artist or Art Service. AS—Assistant Secretary. AT—Assistant Treasurer. Aud. 
—Auditors, or Certified Public Accountants. BC—Board Chairman. CE—Chief Engineer. CS—Chief Statistician. Chr.—Chairman of Committee. Cht. 
—Chart Designer, or Graphics. Service. Con.—Controller or Comptroller. DH—Department Head. Dri.—Director. En.—Photo Engraver. EVP.— 
Executive Vice President. Fin.—Finance. GA—Gen’l Attny. GC—General Counsel. GM—General seating Lith.—Lithographer. Mgr.—Manager. 
Ph.—Photographer or Photographic Service. PM—Publicity Manager. Pres.—President. PRA—Public Relations Associate. Printer—Printing Firm 
or Press. PRC—Relations Counsel PRD—Public Relations Director. Ptnr.—Partner. Sec.—Secretary. Sr.—Senior. Tr.—Treasurer. Typ.— 
Typographer. VP—Vice President. Wr.—Writer. . 
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“Best of Industry” and Those Who Shared in Production 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MFG., Chicago, IIl. MOORE-McCORMACK. 2. New York. PHILADELPHIA CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Best 
Best of Cement—W. A. Wecker, Pres.; D. S. Best of Shipping—Albert V. Moore, Pres.; Ger- of Eastern Utilities—Leo T. Crowley, BC & 
Colburn, VP; Jack K. White, PRD; Zimmerman ald E. Donovan, VP; Louis F. Klein, AM; Pres.; Philip A. Flegler, EVP; H. D. Megahan, 
& Norman, Gc; A. Snyder Thompson, Art., Ed- Kelly, Nason & Co. (Vincent J. Galbo) AA; Tr.; E. W. Washabaugh, Sec. ; ; C. T. Harmon, 


ward Willms Co., Cht.; Arthur Allen, Ph.; ‘Gun- Pace, Inc., Printer. Con.;. H. Briggs, Jr., AM; H. L. Donaldson, 
thorp-Warren, Printer; K. E. Barlow & Associ- NAT’L SECURITIES & RESEARCH, New Personnel Dir.; Pitt Studios, Art.; Johnstone & 
ates, Designers. York. Best of Investment Funds—H. J. Si- Johnstone (C.’ E. Scheibel), Ph.;" Herbick & 
MASONITE CORP., Chicago, Ill. Best of monson, Jr., Pres.; H. K. Meyer, Tr.; E. J. Held, Printer. 
Building Materials—M. P. McCullough, Pres.; Christie, AT; Dorothy Harris Loebl, Art.; Ed- PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT, Seattle, 
Ben. O. Anderson, Con.; Donald E. Allen, PRD ward Willms Co., Cht.; Commanday Roth, Inc., Wash. Best of Western Utilities—Frank Mc- 
& AM; T. G. Naslund, AD; Thorne C. Hul- Printer, Laughlin, Pres.; Fred Brownell, Tr.; L. A. 
bert, N. Y. Megr.; John Atherton and J. Zem- PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, New York. Wilhams, VP & AM; George R. Rice, CS; 
; lich, Art.; N. W. Ayer & Son, AA; Mercury Best of International Airlines—Juan _ Trippe, Strang & Prosser, AA; Kurt Schneider & Sid 
4 Press, Printer. Press.; Samuel F. Pryor, VP; J. Clawson Roop, Humphrey, Art.; George R. Rice, Cht.; Western 


Tr.; J. S. Woodbridge, Con.; Kenneth Gunter, Printing Co., Printer. 

MERRILL gtr ge Made go chat age e AM; W. I. Van Dusen, PRD; J. Waiter REMINGTON RAND, INC., Stamford, Conn. 
BEANE, New Yor est of Investment Bank- Thompson Co., AA; John Vickery and Harry Best of Office Equipment—James H. Rand, Jr., 
ing—E. A. Pierce, Sr. Ptnr.; M._ Rubezanin, Devlin, Art., Publishers Printing Co., Printer; BC & Pres.; Stanley M. Knapp, EVP; A. H. 
rey j Braun & Co. ne cg soldi err Affiliated Lithographers. Rumble, Con. ; S. H. Ensinger, AM; P. B. 

er : ; 

PEPPERELL MFG., Boston, Mass. Best of Porter, PRD; ’ Frederick Manning, AD; Eastern 


, not Printing Corp., Printer & Lith. 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS R. R.,_ St. Textiles—William Amory, Pres.; Russell H. : 
Louis, Mo. Best of Southwestern Railroads— Leonard, Tr.; Amory Coolidge, VP & AT; REYNOLDS METALS, Richmond, Va. Best 
Raymond J. Morfa, BC; Donald V. Fraser, Brackett Parsons, AT; Paul E. Crocker, VP & of Aluminum—R. S. Reynolds, Sr., Pres.; David 
Pres.; J. T. Mahaney, Con.; M. R. Cring, PRD Con.; F. L. Cheever, Jr., PRD & AM; Benton P:- Reynolds, VP, PRD & AM; R. S. Reynolds, 
& AM; Geffen, Dunn & Co. (James F. Draper), & Bowles, Inc., AA; Rand, Avery, Gordon-Tay- Jt, Tr.; J. Walter Thompson Co., AA. 
PRC, Art. & Printer. lor, Printer. Please turn to page 10 








Best 1945 Annual Report Cover Designs—Selected hy Lester Tichy 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 





4-COLOR COVER PHOTOGRAPH COVER 3-COLOR COVER 2-COLOR COVER 


Ist —Duquesne Light Co. lst —Standard Oil Co. of Cal. .lst —Braniff Airways lst —Transcont’l & Western Air 
2nd—Pennsylvania R.R. 2nd—Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 2nd—Aro Equipment 2nd—Menasco Mig. Co. 
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ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING’ CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Best of Machine Tools—Col. 
W. F. Rockwell, BC & Pres.; W. F. Rockwell, 
Jr. VP; E. W._ Meyers, Tr.; E. W. Myers, 
Jr., Con.; J. O. Ekblom, PRD; John Jondeleit, 
Art. & Cht.; Security Bank Note Corp., Printer. 

SANGER BROTHERS, Dallas, Texas. Best of 
Department Stores—E. P. Simmons, Pres. & Tr.; 
Eli Sanger (PRD); V. R. Alley and C. 5 
Schwettmann, VPs; Charles W. St. Clair, AM 
& AD; Wm. S. Henson, Inc., AA, Printer; 
Paul A. Lay, Art. & Cht.; Southwestern En- 
graving, Lith. 

SEATTLE GAS, Seattle, Wash. Best of Gas 
—N. Henry Gellert, Pres. & Tr.; Charles M. 
Sturkey and Norbet O. Fratt, VPs; R. D. 
Smith, CS; Honig-Cooper, PRC & AA’ Roy H. 
Terry, Art.; Roger Dudley, Pr.; North Pacific 
Banknote Co., Printer. 


SERVEL, INC., Evansville, Inc. Best of 
Household Appliances—Louis Ruthenberg, Pres.; 
Harry Newcomb, VP; N. I. Townsend, Fin. VP; 
Rudolph Schnakenburg, Tr.; W. F. Hassee, Con.; 
R. J. Canniff, AM & PRD; B. B. D. & O., ; 
Philip A. Brown, Cht.; Donald McCall, 
Keller-Crescent Co., Printer & Art. 


Ph.; 
F. G. SHATTUCK CO., New York. Best of 


Restaurants—Gerald Shattuck, Prs.; John G. 
Shattuck, VP; G. R. LeSauvage, AP; Leon O. 
Dunckles, Tr.; Grace M. Austin, Sec. & AM; 
Sorg Printing Co., Printer & Art. 
STANDARD OIL (N. J.), New York. Best of 
Petroleum—F. W. Abrams, BC; Eugene Holman, 
Pres.; Orville Harden, R. T. Haslam and John 
R. Suman, VPs; Leo D. elsh, Tr.; J. C. An- 
derson, Con.; G. H. Freyermuth, PRD; C. E. 
Springhorn, AD; Earl Newsom & Co., PRC; 
Kenneth Thompson and Charles Lofgren, Art.; 
Ernst Reichl, Designer; Fred ee ee 8 
Huxley House and Arrow Press, Printers. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE, Montreal, Canada. 
Best of Life Insurance—Arthur B. Wood, Pres. 
& Mng. Dir.; E. A. Macnutt, VP & Tr.; F. J. 
Cunningham, Sec., J. E. Chandler, AM. 

SUNSHINE BISCUITS, Long Island City, N. 
Y. Best of Baking—B. L. Hupp, BC; Hanford 
Main, Pres.; K. D: Loose, M. G. Johaning, R. 
H. Schust and A. J. Bale, VPs; A. B. Ewing, 
Tr.; W. A. Sullivan, Con.; Gene Flack, AM; 
Hector Lazo, PRD; Paul Allen, Prod. Dir.; 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, New 
York. Best of Electronics and Radio—Walter 
E. Poor, Pres.; Don G. Mitchell, EVP; Paul 
S. Ellison, PRD & AM; G. R. Halden, AP; 
Dickie-Raymond, Art. & Printer. 

SWIFT & CO., Chicago, Ill. Best of Meat 
Packing—Charles H. Swift, BC; John Holmes, 
Pres.; William B. Traynor, VP & Tr.; J. F. 
Brandt, VP & Con.; V. D. Beatty, AM; G. C. 
Reitinger, PRD; Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
AA; Ralph Johnstone and Leo Randell, Art.; 
Jack Kies, Cht.; Vernon Hart, Ph.; Printed in 
Own Plant. 

TENNESSEE GAS & TRANSMISSION 
COMPANY, Houston, Texas. Best of Natural 
Gas—Gardiner Symonds, Pres.; W. C. Norman, 
Sec. & Tr.; Bob Bailey, Ph.; The Rein Co. and 
Gulf Publishing Co., Printers. 

TRUAX-TRAER COAL, Chicago, Iil. 
Coal and Coke—Glenn W. 
H. Truax, Pres.; John O. Westlund, VP & Tr.; 
Dick Roddewig, n.; J. H. Kelleghan, PRC; 
Henry E. Lee, Jr., Art.; Grantham Graphics, 
Inc., Cht.; Lincoln Printing Co., Printer. 

U. S. STEEL, New York. Best of Steel — 
Irving S. Olds, BC; Enders M. Voorhees, Chr. 
of Fin. Com.; Benjamin F. Fairless, Pres.; J. 
Carlisle MacDonald, PRD; W. Homer Turner, 
Bradford B. Smith & Samuel Crowther; Lind 
Brothers, Printer. 


Best of 
Traer, BC; Arthur 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES, New York. Best 
of Motion Pictures—J. Cheever Cowden, BC; 
Samuel Machnovitch, Tr. and AS; J. Walter 
Thompson Co., AA; Pick-S, Cht. 

VICK CHEMICAL, New York. Best of 
Drugs—L, Richardson, BC; W. ¥. Preyer, Pres.; 
H. S. Richardson, Chr. of Exec. Com.; Calvin 
Wylie, Tr.; A. L. Boschen, Con.; R. K. Hines, 
PRD; J. M. Tompkins, Exec. Asst.; J. P. Saw- 
yer, AD; Morse Int'l, Inc., AA; B. R. Put- 
nam, Cht.; Geffen, Dunn & Co., Printer & Lith. 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS, 
LTD., Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. Best of 
Distilled Spirits—Howard R, Walton, Pres.; Cas- 
ton Healy, AP; B. F. Ford, Con.; David Lock- 
wood, AD; Foote, Cone & Belding, AA; Curtis 
Co., Printer. 

WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER, New 
York. Best of Pulp & Paper—Thomas Luke, 
BC; David L. Luke, a Pres.; David Graham, 
Tr.; J. R. Condit, .; C. P. Elston, AM; 
Bradbury Thompson, AD; Verne Burnett & 
Associates; PRC; John Atherton, Art., David 
Eisendrath, Jr., Pr.; Rogers, Kellogg, Stillson 
Co., Printer; Own Paper. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Best of Electrical Equipment—A. W. Rob- 
ertson, BC; Gwilyn A. Price, Pres.; Roscoe 
Seybold, VP & n.; J. M. McKibbin, AM; 
James A. Baubie, PRD; McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
AA; Printed in Own Plant (A. S. Wentworth, 


Mgr.). ; 

WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO., Madi- 
son, Wisc. Best of Midwestern Utilities—Grover 
C. Neff, Pres.; M. H. Frank and R. G. Walker, 
VPs; Otis Gerke, Tr.; B. E. MiHer, Sec.; J. E. 
Gray, Aud., E. J. Kallevang, CE; J. E, Can- 
field, PM; Klau-Van Pietersen-Dunlap, Inc., 
AA, Art. and Cht. 


Please turn to page 26 
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Raymond L. Balasny, economist, is a mem- 
ber of the American Statistical Association 
and American Economic Association. 


hile it would seem that all an- 
nual reports are released on 
time, most of them are _ rushed 
through each year-end with the 
promise that “Next year we will give 
ourselves sufficient time.” Evident- 
ly, some of those connected with the 
report do not have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the time factor inherent in the 
printing of a good annual report, and 
therefore the preparation of the re- 
port usually is of haphazard evolu- 
tion. This condition should be cor- 
rected. The annual report is the 
outstanding tool for furthering stock- 
holder, employee and public rela- 
tions. Therefore, it is worthy of 
careful consideration, starting with 
an organized plan and schedule. 
More and more, the printer of the 
annual report is rightfully recog- 
nized as playing an important role in 
this plan and schedule. Whether 
right or wrong, the onus is invari- 
ably upon him to complete the re- 
port on time. Therefore, he often 
laments the fact that few of those 
connected with the preparation of an 
annual report aresaware of all the 
steps in its production. What are 
these steps? 


Preparation of the Dummy 


A dummy of the report should be 
prepared as much as six months in 
advance setting up the format to be 
followed, and including roughs of art- 
work, charts and photos, plus the lo- 
cation and amount of copy and color 
scheme. The choice and size of 
type should then be determined. Un- 
fortunately, in these days of paper 
shortages it is necessary to gear the 
size of the report to the paper 





Timing the Preparation 


of the Annual Heport 


By Raymond L. Balasny 


which is available. Thus, a consul- 
tation should be had with the printer 
before the dummy is completed. 
Furthermore, the printer should 
be close to all phases in the prepara- 
tion of the report. After the dummy 
has been approved, work should 
-start immediately on the finished art- 
work, graphics and photos. The 
charts, or pictorial graphics, can be 
drawn completely except for drop- 
ping in the latest year’s statistics. 
Since reports should be set up in sec- 
tions, much copy can be prepared in 
advance of the audit6r’s report. 


Printing Processes 


There are two principal processes 
for the printing of reports: (1) the 
letterpress process, and (2) the 
photo-offset process. The former is 
used for the majority of annual re- 


ports. 


Photo-Engravings 


All art work, photos and graphics 
should be prepared for the photo- 
engraver with meticulous care, and de- 
tailed instructions as to size, vignettes, 
screen, silhouettes, overlays and 2- 
color separations, sent to him imme- 


diately upon completion. Care is most 
important, because the slightest error 
on any one engraving may delay the 
entire printing schedule. The continu- 
ity of many reports has been upset 
because there was not time enough 
for corrections, and a make-shift al- 
ternative has had to be substituted. 
Careful scrutiny of engraver’s proofs, 
as soon as received, is mandatory. 
Composition 

The linotype is the principal ma- 
chine used in the mechanical setting 
of copy of annual reports. Other ma- 
chines used in the composing room 
are the monotype, which sets text 
type by individual letters, and the 
Ludlow for setting display headings 
in larger sizes. 

The type after being set is placed 
in a tray called a galley, and a proof 
is then pulled on a long sheet of 
paper. This, the proof, is the 
so-called “galley proof.” This goes 
into the proof-readers’ room at the 
printer’s. Corrections are noted and 
then made in the type. Revised 
proofs are then pulled, read and sent 
to the client. 

Please turn to page 37 








Time Schedule For Production of the Annual Report 


In the 7th month 
before the date of issuance: 


A committee of corporation executives 
responsible for the annual report should 
be designated to set company policy. 


This committee should appoint a super- 
visor, writer, artist, photographer and 
printer. The supervisor should work 
very closely with the printer. 


The supervisor, writer, artist and printer 
should have a conference to determine 
the subjects to be discussed in the re- 
port, photos, graphics, art work, size of 
report, number of pages, kind of paper, 
etc. 


In the 6th month: 


Work up a very rough dummy includ- 
ing rough sketches of photos, graphics 
and art work. Circulate dummy for com- 
mittee approval or revision. 


In the 5th month: 
Revise dummy based on changes and 


prepare a new and more finished one. 






Circulate among company executives for 
approval. 
In the 4th month: 


Prepare finished artwork, illustrations, 
and photos and have engravings made 
immediately of each piece on completion. 


Prepare copy and graphics and send the 
approved draft to the printer for im- 
mediate setting. 


Get as much out of the way as possible 
before receiving the auditor’s report. 
Upon receipt of auditor’s report: 
Complete graphics and copy dependent 
upon the auditor’s report and send to 
printer. 
As soon thereafter as possible: 
Prepare a paste-up dummy from galley 
sheets and engraver’s proofs. 
As soon thereafter as possible: 
Approve page proofs ; make final changes. 
One month before issuance: 
Approve press proofs. 


What Outlook Now 
For Bond Prices? 


Higher grade obligations are unlikely to share in 


the market weakness evidenced by equities. But the 


outlook for lower quality issues is less assured 


mpared with the numerous and 
ape conflicting factors which 
affect the level of equity prices, those 
which influence the better grade sec- 
tion of the bond market are funda- 
mentally few and simple, and there- 
fore much more direct and predict- 
able—but not sufficiently so to make 
the future course even of high grade 
bonds a foregone conclusion. Basic- 
ally, the prices of “money” securities 
depend on interest rates, which are 
established by the demand for credit, 
international gold movements and 
government fiscal policy. The latter 
has been an increasingly important 
factor in recent years. 


Abnormal Demand 


With respect to bond yields, an 
added influence has been witnessed 
since 1940 in the form of an abnor- 
mally large investment demand which 
has gradually spilled over into issues 
of progressively lower quality as 
yields on top grade obligations be- 
come less generous. This has resulted 
in a narrowing in the normal spread 
between bonds of differing degrees of 
soundness. . 

Until last spring, all relevant fac- 
tors were working toward lower 
yields and hence toward higher 
prices. But in April, in order to 
counteract the inflationary effect of 
debt monetization through concentra- 
tion of an excessive volume of Trea- 
sury bonds in the commercial banks, 
Federal Reserve authorities elimin- 
ated the preferential discount rate on 
short term Governments. 

This and other influences caused 
a moderate hardening in interest rates 
which terminated and in fact ap- 
peared to reverse the long downtrend 
in bond prices. Within five weeks 
Moody's index of the yields on tax- 
able long term Governments rose 
from 2.01 per cent (the all-time low) 
to 2.22 per cent. High grade cor- 
porates turned in a similar perform- 
ance, except that their decline did not 


proceed as far. In both groups, this 
downtrend was reversed through 
mid-summer, but a new dip in recent 
weeks has carried Treasury yields to 
2.31 per cent and those of high grade 
corporates (rated Aaa by Moody's) 
to 2.60 per cent; the year’s low in 
the latter index was 2.45 per cent. 
A recent statement to the American 
Bankers Association by Treasury 
Secretary Snyder makes it quite clear 
that the Administration has no inten- 
tion of permitting yields on Govern- 
ments to rise to levels which would 
cause the Treasury the slightest diffi- 
culty in refunding maturing issues at 
coupon rates comparable to those now 
in force. The determination to mini- 
mize interest costs on the still-huge 
national debt remains the number one 
objective of Treasury interest rate 
policy. Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to envision any further sig- 
nificant weakness in Governments. 


Two Qualifications 


Similar optimism may be justified 
with respect to the outlook for the 
best grade corporate obligations, but 
with two qualifications. The first con- 
cerns railroad bonds, which have 
responded unfavorably, as might have 
been expected, to recent statements 
by rail managements at the ICC hear- 
ings on requests for higher rail 
freight rates. Some further unsettle- 
ment may be witnessed in railroad 
liens until this matter is settled, and 
may continue even after that if the 
increase finally granted by the ICC 
seems inadequate. 

The other qualification is one re- 
garding. which no very definite con- 
clusion can be reached. This is the 
question as to the adequacy of the 
existing spread between the returns 
on Governments and on the best cor- 
porate obligations. As measured by 
Moody's indexes, it amounts cur- 
rently to only about 0.3 per cent. This 
is not far out of line with the experi- 
ence of the past several years, but 


seems altogether too small to be main- 
tained indefinitely. If investment de- 
mand from individuals should be sig- 
nificantly diminished by weakness in 
the stock market, this spread might 
widen to somewhere around 0.5 per 
cent, a development which would in- 
volve some further decline in cor- 
porates even if Treasuries remain 
steady. Such a decline would be mod- 
erate in extent and there is no cer- 
tainty that it will take place at all 
within the predictable future, but it 
would seem to be a logical develop- 
ment. 


Risks Involved 


There is considerably more reason 
to anticipate a wider spread than now 
obtains between high grade and 
medium grade corporates. As meas- 
ured by Moody's indexes of yields 
on Aaa and Baa bonds, this spread 
has tended to approximate two per- 
centage points during “normal” times, 
even as recently as 1939 and 1940. 
After narrowing to little more than 
0.4 per cent early this year, this 
spread now slightly exceeds 0.5 per 
cent.This is most inadequate recom- 
pense for the assumption of the larger 
risks present in medium grade obliga- 
tions, and there is every reason why 
lower quality obligations should de- 
cline to a point where their returns 
would more fully reflect these risks. 

This is not the only reason, how- 
ever, for anticipating the possibility 
of further easiness in second grade 
bonds. This type of lien is not tied as 
closely to interest rates as are better 
quality obligations, but responds in 
some measure to the same factors 
which affect stock prices. Any sig- 
nificant falling off in the level of in- 
dustrial activity would find fairly 
prompt reflection in the medium 
grade section of the bond list. 

Even if a decline in business is not 
seen, softening tendencies would 
doubtless be witnessed in the event of 
continuance of the unsatisfactory 
earnings performance of a number of 
industrial groups beset by material 
shortages and wage-price difficulties, 
or the extension of such experience 
to other lines not yet seriously af- 
fected thereby. And of course any- 
thing approaching a full scale busi- 
ness recession would inevitably lead 
to materially lower prices for second 
grade bonds and substantial further 
declines in highly speculative obliga- 
tions. 
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Market Wrop Changes 


Utility “He-Lap” Picture 


Numerous plans for capital readjustment will now have to 
be changed, to insure success. And SEC may favor greater 
use of exchange-of-securities device in effecting ‘integration’ 


he sharp drop in the stock mar- 
ket may require major readjust- 
ments in the integration and capital 
revision programs of many public 
utility holding companies. So far this 
year, about $225 million of operating 
utility common stocks have been of- 
fered to the public, while an added 
$500 million is reported to be in some 
stage of preparation for sale. Now, 
however, many of these proposed of- 
ferings may have to be postponed un- 
til the market returns to higher lev- 
els, or may be abandoned altogether. 
Some idea of the impact of the 
falling market on operating utility 
equities which have been distributed 
since the first of the year may be 
gained from the tabulation below. 


Market Effects 


Of course, the Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric common stock was just in 
the process of public distribution at 
the time of the September market 
breaks. Columbia Gas & Electric of- 
fered 2,040,000 shares of Cincinnati 
to its own common stockholders at 
26 on August 22, but it had the fore- 
sight to make an underwriting agree- 
ment with a nation-wide banking 
syndicate to purchase such shares as 
were not subscribed for by its stock- 
holders. 

With the closing of the books on 
September 9, only 592,475 shares 
had been purchased by the Columbia 
stockholders, so the banking syndi- 
cate took up the balance of 1,447,525 
shares. .And on September 16, the 
syndicated managers said that only 
some 500,000-plus additional shares 
had been sold to the public. But in 
the case of the six other offerings, 
the stocks have been distributed and 
are now owned by investors. 

Prior to elimination of the wartime 
excess profits tax holding companies 
and the SEC had more or less settled 
upon a uniform device for compliance 
with the “death sentence” of the 
Holding Company Act, which was 
OCTOBER 2, 1946 


called the “bundle of rights” theory. 
Under this device the claims and 
rights of various classes of security 
holders were weighed and satisfied 
on the basis of the “going concern 
value” of the reorganized company, 
rather than on the liquidating value 
of its portfolio securities. 


In applying this theory the SEC 
approved plans which gave to the 
common stockholders of Federal 
Water & Gas and of Community 
Power & Light companies a small por- 
tion of the common stocks of the re- 
organized companies, even though no 
current earnings were accruing to the 
old common shares. In the same way 
the SEC was upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the United Power 
& Light case in its contention that 
the common stock had a vested right 
in the earnings of the company, even 
though assets were insufficient to re- 
deem the preferred stock at its face 
value plus dividend arrears. 


Then too, in approving the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric plan, the SEC 
said that to give the prior preference 
stock perpetual rights to all future 
earnings through elimination of all 
stocks junior to claim would “confer 
a windfall on it at the expense of 
the junior preferred stockholders” 
who, at some future time, might have 
a prospect of participating in in- 
creased earnings. But it did approve 
elimination of the old common stock 
since it saw no possibility of earnings 
accruing to it. The Commonwealth 
& Southern, Electric Power & Light 
and American Power & Light “one 





Indianapolis P. & L 


Transformer Unit 


stock” plans were, moreover, based 
on the “bundle of rights” theory and 
provisions were made therein for par- 
ticipation of both preferred and com- 
mon stocks in the distribution of the 
new one-class stock. 

But with the removal of the ex- 
cess profits tax and with the con- 
tinued increase in the demand for 
utility services, despite the short sup- 
ply of new appliances, operating util- 
ity earnings began to mount in com- 
parison with those of 1945. And with 
practically all other classes of stocks 
moving to higher levels, it is not sur- 
prising that operating utility equities 
moved higher also although their 
market prices did not keep pace with 
rising earnings. So holding com- 
panies, with SEC approval, began fa- 
voring the sale of a portion of their 
portfolio securities and of retiring 
preferred issues with the proceeds. 


Security Exchanges 


Although a considerable number d 
holding company capital readjust- 
ments were to be accomplished 
through exchanges of securities, suc- 
cess of many plans still requires the 
public sale of operating utility com- 
mon stocks. The halt in rising prices 
for operating utility equities does not 
mean that all plans now before the 
SEC and holding company stockhold- 
ers cannot or will not be consum- 

Please turn to page 30 


Some Recent Utility Offerings 


Common Stock 
Indianapolis Power & Light* 
Pacific Gas & Electric* 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec 
Dayton Power & Light 
California Electric Power 
Ohio Edison 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 


* Additional shares 
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Date Sept. 
° Offering 19-20 
Offering Price Lows 
pee ea sia ie May 8 31 24 
Sahat ahee May 9 a4 40 
haere Saha’ May 23 53% 37% 
weanee «ass June 10 35% 28% 
PO Oe June 20 13% 9% 
eS Pe June 25 41% 31% 
a Tae hs ain Sept. 9 26 21% 
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Tax Factors For 
Current Consideration 


Knowledge of the capital gains tax law is of 


greater than usual importance this year. 


Here are facts of special interest to investors 


he decline in stock prices in re- 

cent weeks lends special signifi- 
cance at this time to the capital gains 
and losses provision of the Revenue 
Act, offering as it does the oppor- 
tunity for some investors to effect 
substantial savings by establishing tax 
losses as offsets against previously 
recorded capital gains. 

The advantages obtainable by this 
process vary substantially for indi- 
viduals at different income levels and 
particularly in relation to the source 
of their earnings, but is of particular 
importance to those who earlier in the 
year established sizable capital gains. 


“Wash Sale” Rule 


As a general rule tax sales should 
be confined to these that strengthen, 
or at least do not weaken, the general 
investment position. But in view of 
the current desirability, in any case, 
of weeding out of portfolios issues of 
speculative or doubtful value, tax 
sales can be made to play a dual role. 
In determining such transactions it 
should not be overlooked that the 
“wash sale” rule disallows deduction 
for any loss on the sale of securities 
when the investor purchases substan- 
tially identical property within 30 
days before or after the sale. 

The law relating to capital gains 
and losses has not been revised for 
several years. In the main it provides 
that capital gains and losses shall be 
divided into two groups, one, those 
resulting from holding property, in- 
cluding stocks and bonds, for more 
than six months (long term), the 
other, those accruing from holdings of 
six months or less (short term). 
Those considered long term are 
recognized for tax purposes at only 
50 per cent of their full amount, while 
those in the short term category must 
be taken at 100 per cent of their full 
amount. Thus, of a long term profit 
of $2,000, only $1,000 is subject to 
taxation. The maximum rate on that 
is 50 per cent—which of course is an 
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effective rate of 25 per cent on the 
actual $2,000 profit. 

Recognized amounts of losses, 
either short or long term, may be de- 
ducted from both short and long term 
gains—if there is a surplus of losses, 
up to $1,000 can be deducted from 
ordinary income. Surplus losses may 
be carried forward, however, for a 
period of five years and deducted in 
future tax returns from capital gains 
and at the rate of $1,000 a year from 
ordinary income. 

Since short term capital losses are 
recognized by the tax authorities at 
100 per cent of their full amount they 
are more desirable to establish for tax 
purposes than long term losses, of 
which only 50 per cent may be de- 
ducted. Therefore, in disposing of 
securities to establish a loss it is ad- 
vantageous to sell those classified as 
short term rather than long term. If 
part of a block of identical securities 
acquired at different times (some not 
more than six months previous— 
others earlier) are sold, it is neces- 
sary to identify them as of the shorter 
period in order to take a short term 
loss ; if not possible to so identify, the 
tax authorities assume the first in to 
be the ones disposed of. 
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- In the case of capital gains it is, 
of course, more profitable to establish 
them as long rather than short term 
regardless of the manner of treating 
them in the income tax return, since 
in either case only 50 per cent of the 
amount gained in a period in excess 
of six months is subject to tax. The 
taxpayer must compute his own indi- 
vidual case in order to determine 
whether the regular or the alternative 
(capital gains) method of computing 
the tax offers the greater advantage. 
Long term capital gains are subject 
to a maximum tax of 25 per cent of 
their total amount, the capital gains 
tax being a straight 50 per cent of one- 
half the profit. But those in the lower 
income brackets should pay the nor- 
mal and surtax on such gains since 
the total of these two taxes does not 
reach a rate as high as 50 per cent 
until the surtax net income exceeds 
$16,000, and only half the long term 
gains are recognized for tax purposes 
whatever method is employed. 


Alternative Method 


Any excess of short term capital 
gains must be treated as ordinary in- 
come and may not be used in the 
higher tax brackets to benefit by the 
alternative method of computing the 
capital gains tax (maximum 25 per 
cent tax on the actual long term 
gain). The alternative method must 
be used by the taxpayer if the result- 
ing tax is lower than the tax which 
would be paid figured at the regular 
rates applicable to the particular case. 

A taxpayer all of whose income 
was derived from capital gains, to 
take an extreme example, would have 
to have a surtax net income of over 
$40,000 before it would be desirable 
for him to pay the straight 50 per 
cent on recognized capital gains. 
However, since the maximum rate on 
long term capital gains is limited to 
one-fourth the total gain (50 per cent 
of half the gain), investors in the 
higher brackets sometimes find it ad- 
vantageous to pursue an investment 
program having long term capital ap- 
preciation the major objective rather 
than one providing a liberal current 
return. 

There will be some instances where 
investors who have already estab- 
lished capital losses will find it profit- 
able to sell securities in order to es- 
tablish capital gains—since the period 
in which such losses may be used as 

Please turn to page 39 
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Many Stocks olill Top 
Highs Made in 1937 


Reflecting unusual growth and other factors, some 
300 issues listed on the Big Board are well above 
their peaks of nine years ago. Some of the reasons 


pproximately 300 common stocks, 
A good substantial issues for the 
most part, are selling well above the 
highest prices they reached in 1937. 
Their action contrasts sharply with 
that of the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age, which broke through the 1937 
high of 194.40 on August 28 and on 
September 19 touched the current 
year’s low of 165.17. 

Superficially, at least, a strong case 
might be made against the standard in- 
dustrial average as a gauge of market 
action, even while conceding that it 
portrays the general trend. Yet the 
average investor is prone to relate 
both the day-to-day and longer range 
changes in the average to his own 
holdings and to act accordingly. 


Portfolio Study 


Study of his own portfolio, which 
after all is his market, might show 
that the total value of his portfolio 
has receded only moderately—might 
even have made progress—during a 
storm that affected the rest of the 
market and the industrial average in 
particular. On the other hand a per- 
sistent rise in the averages may well 
lull into a false sense of security the 
investor whose holdings are lagging 
or even losing ground. Over-depen- 
dence on general market averages not 
only may lead to actual losses but 
also may be responsible for lost profit 
opportunities. 

The fact that so large a number of 
issues are: still selling substantially 
above their 1937 highs and in numer- 
ous instances have resisted the recur- 
ring waves of selling which have car- 
ried the averages into 1937 territory, 
emphasizes anew the necessity for the 
investor to pry deeply into the basic 
position of a corporation before pur- 
chasing its securities, and to main- 
tain continuous watch over its prog- 
ress, earnings and prospects once he 
has added the issue to his portfolio. 

The short term speculative security 
buyer may believe that the tape is a 
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better guide than fundamentals, but 
over the longer term investment suc- 
cess depends upon consistent adher- 
ence to sound, investment principles. 

The accompanying tabulation of 50 
stocks is not the “cream of the list.” 
They have been selected to illustrate 
the broad range of industries covered 
by the shares which have been making 
a, better-than-average long term show- 
ing. The list contains none of the 30 
stocks which comprise the Dow-Jones 
average. Several of them qualify for 
inclusion; so do a number of those 
carried in the Selected Issues sec- 
tion (page 22). 


Other Possibilities 


Many other well-established issues 
could have been included, mainly sit- 
uated in industries or groups already 
well represented—examples _ being 
Celanese, Sterling Drug, Consolidated 
Cigar, Gillette Safety Razor, Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire, Glenn L. Martin, Marshall 
Field, Melville Shoe, and others. But 
as it stands it is enough to illustrate 
the point that over the years it is 
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merit that adds to a corporation’s 
stature and determines the value of 
its securities. 

The investor who studies the list— 
which of course is not presented as 
current buying recommendation— 
will observe that the outstanding fac- 
tor in the majority of situations is 
that of growth, of which there are 
two types. Individual growth of com- 
panies in established industries such 
as food, merchandising, tire, and 
drugs, all highly competitive, reflects 
also a high level of management effi- 
ciency. 

Well-directed promotional activi- 
ties, successful selling policies, main- 
tenance of a high standard of prod- 
uct excellence, especially of branded 
items, coupled with conservative 
financial policies have all served 
to speed the growth of many of the 
companies whose issues have turned 
out creditable market performances 
over the years. 


Growth Factor 


The list also contains numerous 
stocks whose prices reflect the factor 
of industrial growth, such as that 
achieved by the chemical, plywood 
and rayon industries. In these fields 
countless new products have been de- 
veloped, new applications worked out 
for old ones, and new processes de- 
veloped. The latter have lowered 
production costs and selling prices, 
which in effect create new markets. 
Here, too, the management factor, of 
primary weight in all investment situ- 
ations, is above-average. 


30 Industrial Common Stocks Selling Above 1937 Highs 


#1937 Recent 

Company High Price “ 
Abbott Laboratories .... 27% 70 
Allied Stores .......... 21% 41 
American Home Products 52% 96 
American News ........ 15% 37 
American Woolen ...... 14% 43 
Barber Asphalt ......... 43% 51 
Bayuk Cigars .......... 20% 45 
Beatrice Foods ......... 28% 51 
po | 25 34 
Borden Company ....... 28 46 
Cluett, Peabody ........ 29% 42 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet . 25% 50 
Deere & Company ...... 27 38 
Eversharp, Inc. ......... 5 29 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. 41% 63, 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 2% 49 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 10% 33: 
Gimbel Brothers ........ 19% 42 
Goodrich (B. F.) ...... 50% 68 
Gotham Silk Hosiery.... 13% 26 
oe fie of aa 13% 34 
Industrial Rayon ...... % 42 
Kroger Company ....... 24% 48 
Life Savers ............ 14% 29 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 16% 29 





* 1937 highs adjusted to later stock dividends, stock splits, etc. 


*1937 Recent 

Company High Price 
May Department Stores. 33% 52 
Monsanto Chemical .... 35% 50 
National Dairy Products 26% 35 
PE BU no cadedess 12% 25 
Newberry (J. J.) ....... 16% 29 
Oppenheim, Collins...... 19% 30 
Paramount Pictures .... 14% 31 
) A 6 tk 34% 45 
le ae 3% 24 
Phoenix Hosiery ....... 9% 20 
Remington Rand ....... 29% 37 
Safeway Stores ......... 15% 25 
Schenley Distillers .... 36 66 
Sheaffer Pen .......... 44 64 
So. Porto Rico Sugar.... 42% 50 


Texas Gulf Sulphur .... 44 4o 


Trans. & West. Air...... 22% 34 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 40% 44 
United Biscuit ......... 30% 43 
SS es 28% 45 
U. S. Playing Card...... 34% 65 
U. S. Plywood ......... a8 55 
Vick Chemical ......... 23% 36 
W. Company .... 33 37 


Weston Elect. Instrument 30% 46 
a—1938 high; 1937 not available. 








News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


—— Are as of Closing Wednesday, September 23, 1946 


Allegheny Ludlum B 

Although not immune to general 
market influences, stock has earned 
an above-average rating among steel 
specialists; recently quoted 43. (Pays 
40 cents each in Mar., June & Sept., 
80-cent year-end in Dec., totaling $2 
per annum.) Whereas its March 
quarter net dropped to 20 vs. 74 
cents per share a year before, com- 
pany staged a striking come-back in 
the June quarter at $1.70 vs. 81 cents, 
for a first-half net of $1.90 vs. $1.55 
per share. That reductions in unre- 
ported taxes were important is evi- 
dent from the fact that for all last 
year taxes absorbed 70 per cent of 
available net. Moreover, amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities took 88 
cents and postwar reserves 32 cents. 


Calumet & Hecla Cc 

Shares carry high risks and are un- 
suitable for average portfolios, even 
at 714. (Paid 10 cents each in Mar., 
June & Sept., 5 cents Dec., 1945; 5 
cents Mar., 10 cents Sept., 1946.) 
The oldest domestic copper miner, 
with properties in Northern Michi- 
gan, had exhausted its conglomerate 
reserves before the war and, since 
other proven ores are of low grade, 
future production depends upon 
new development. Company became 
an important fabricator, however, 
through its 1942 acquisition of 
Wolverine Tube, manufacturing 
small-sized seamless brass, aluminum 
_and copper tubing, and plans addi- 
tional tube facilities in Decatur, Ala. 
First-half net equalled 25 vs. 38 cents 
per share a year ago. 


General Steel Castings pfd. Cc 

Must be recognized as speculative 
in view of past record; recent price 
107. (Paying reg. qu. divs. at $6 an. 
pref. rate but still $60 in arrears.) A 
first-quarter deficit of $5.37 per share 
was much more than wiped out by the 
June period’s $13.99 earnings, for a 


six-month net of $8.63 vs. $7.63 per 
share a year before. Taxes dropped 
to $5.84 from $19.31 per share and 
increased prices helped, although low- 
cost inventory has now been shipped. 
After losing money in seven of the 
nine preceding years, company earned 
$9.9 million in the past 614 years—in 
fact, $21.5 million before depreciation 
and contingencies.- Funded debt has 
been reduced from $17 million to $5.9 
million and working capital lifted 
from $5.7 million to $10.3 million. 


New York Dock Cc 


High leverage, thin market and 
poor prewar record counsel agamst 
retention around 27 in an uncertain 
market. (Last com. dw. 1922.) An 
$11.2 million long term debt and 100,- 
000 shares of $5 preferred stock make 
for wide earnings variations on but 
70,000 equity shares. While net 
equalled $2.40 per share in the first 
half of 1946 vs. $1.71 a year before, 
under less favorable conditions com- 
pany failed to show common earnings 
in eleven successive years (1932-42), 
in a majority of which there was a 
deficit. Fixed charges have been more 
than halved since 1929, but the coun- 
try’s largest warehouse and pier sys- 
tem has still to prove itself in normal 
times. 


Reading Company B 

Despite 42-year dividend record, 
under present conditions shares (now 
at 19) must be regarded as specula- 
tive. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) 
Serious coal strikes, coupled with the 
inequities in amounts and timing of 
wage and rate increases and other 
postwar maladjustments, resulted in 
a deficit on the common stock of 69 
cents per share in the first half of 


.1946 as against earnings of $2.07 per 


share in the 1945 period. This sys- 
tem nevertheless should cover its 
dividend several times over in the 
whole of 1946. Net averaged $1.82 per 


share even in the depression decade 
1931-40 and system long term debt 
was cut $34 million (one-fourth) 
between 1936 and 1945. 


South Porto Rico Sugar C+ 

Issue is speculative but price of 50 
seems presently to be warranted by 
improved earnings, dividend and 
trade outlook. (Reg. qu. divs. at $4 
an. rate plus $1 extras each in Jan. 
& Sept.) Contrary to the implica- 
tions in its name, company obtains 
from the Dominican Republic about 
two-thirds of its output (normally 
sold in Europe) and the remainder 
from Puerto Rico (shipped duty free 
to the U. S.). A further decline in the 
latter production this year has been 
much more than offset by a recovery 
in the former, to about 215,000 from 
143,483 tons, and by materially 
higher prices, so net for the fiscal 
year now ending should advance 
sharply over 1944-45’s $4.06 per 
share and more than cover $6 total 
dividend payments. 


Transcont. & Western Air Cc 
Among leaders in air transport de- 
velopment, company has yet to show 
peace-time earnings consistency; re- 
cent price 36. (No. divs. since 1936.) 
Already one of the four leading do- 
mestic systems, TWA _ has_ been 
granted two transatlantic routes, to 
Bombay (since extended to Shanghai 
where connection with Northwest 
Airlines completes an around-the- 
world circuit) and Cairo. The affili- 
ated TACA has won extensions of 
Latin-American routes. A New 
York-Los Angeles cargo service was 
inaugurated last year. After deficits 
in 5 of 8 prewar years, company 
earned $2.29, $2.12, $2.82 and $1.84 
in the four years 1942-45, respective- 
ly, but rate reductions and inadequate 
equipment resulted in a June half loss 
of $1.63 (mostly March quarter) vs. 
earnings of $1.73 a year before. 
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Chapter XIX, Part 1 


Basic Principles 


Uf Investment 


Reorganizations 


cng reorganizations may as- 
sume many forms, ranging from 
simple recapitalizations or reincorpor- 
ations to complex bankruptcy actions. 
But all of the numerous processes 
employed in revamping corporate 
structures may be divided into two 
broad classifications: ‘“‘voluntary” or 
“informal” readjustments or recapi- 
talizations, and judicial reorganiza- 
tions. 

The important distinction is found 
in the fact that approval by requisite 
percentages of security holders (and, 
in some instances, by administrative 
bodies such as the ICC, SEC and 
state public utility commissions) is 
sufficient to effectuate the first type of 
readjustment without resort to the 
courts, while a formal or judicial re- 
organization follows a prescribed pro- 
cedure under court supervision, lead- 
ing to consummation of a reorgani- 
zation plan which must be formally 
approved by the court which assumes 
jurisdiction. 


Voluntary Reorganizations 


Since the 1932 depression, there 
have been numerous cases of simplifi- 
cation of stock capitalizations. 
changes in dividend preferentials and 
rates, plans for liquidation of pre- 
ferred dividend arrears and other “‘in- 
formal” actions which have been ef- 
fected without the need for court 
approval. The majority of these plans 
have merely involved changes in the 
status of various classes of stock- 
holders, although there have been 
instances of “voluntary” adjustments 
affecting bondholders’ rights, such as 
reduction or suspension of sinking 
fund payments and extension of 
maturities. 


Prior to 1933, judicial reorganiza- 
tions usually took the form of equity 
receiverships under either Federal or 
state court jurisdiction. A “friendly” 
receiver was likely to be appointed, 
and reorganization plans were sub- 
mitted for court approval by bond- 
holders’ committees, sometimes dom- 
inated by the company’s investment 
bankers. Usually these plans called 
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for some sacrifices by all parties con- 
cerned (though small senior bond 
issues might be left undisturbed) and 
for participation in the reorganized 
company by holders of all classes of 
securities. It was not unknown, how- 
ever, for common or even preferred 
stocks to be wiped out if their equity 
was negligible. 

Such plans were carried out by 
means of foreclosure sale at an 
“upset” price acceptable to the court ; 
assenting bondholders bid in the 
assets, offering their liens in payment 
and receiving the securities of the suc- 
cessor company to which they were 
entitled under the plan. New securi- 
ties would be sold to provide working 
capital and to supply the cash needed 
to pay off non-assenting bondholders 
and other creditors. Usually the upset 
price was so low that it paid to assent 
to the reorganization plan. 

Sometimes stockholders were al- 
lowed to participate in the plan only 
upon payment of an assessment 
(often facetiously referred to as an 
“Trish dividend’). If the new capi- 
talization was not burdensome in re- 
lation to the company’s earning power 
such action might work out profit- 
ably, but in many cases sums paid in 
assessments turned out to be “good 
money thrown after bad.” 

Because of the great expense and 
long delays in equity receiverships, 
amendments to the Federal bank- 
ruptcy laws were adopted in 1933 and 
1934 which were designed to permit 
more expeditious, economical and 
generally more satisfactory reorgani- 
zation proceedings. Sections 77 for 
railroads (1933) and 77B for other 
corporations (1934) were similar in 
their main provisions. (Railroad re- 
organization, a highly complicated 
subject, will be discussed next week. ) 

Section 77B provided for the ap- 
pointment of trustees by Federal! 
courts and for submission of plans 
by trustees or by 10 per cent of any 
class of security holders. Upon ap- 
proval of a plan by two-thirds of each 
class of creditors, a majority of each 
class of stockholders and by the court, 


its terms became binding on non-as- 
senting minorities. This did away 
with the necessity of paying off the 
claims of the latter in cash, often a 
major obstacle. Because of the re- 
quirement that stockholders’ approval 
be obtained, their position was much 
stronger than that occupied by equity 
interests in the typical receivership 
situation, though their approval could 
be dispensed with if the court found 
the company to be insolvent or stock- 
holders’ interests to be adequately 
protected under the plan. 

Although a number of important 
industrial reorganizations were car- 
ried out under 77B, experience with 
this section was rather disappointing. 
Their position strengthened by the 
new legislation, stockholders tended 
to stall for time in the hope that earn- 
ings improvement would permit more 
liberal treatment for their interests. 
Thus, reorganization delays tended to 
be even more protracted than under 
receivership procedure. 


Chandler Act 


A major recodification of Federal 
bankruptcy laws was accomplished by 
the Chandler Act of 1938. This legis- 
lation made no changes in Section 77 
covering rail reorganization, but its 
Chapters X and XI superseded Sec- 
tion 77B with respect to other cases. 
Chapter X is similar in many respects 
to 77B, but a number of new provi- 
sions have been added. The court 
must appoint an independent and dis- 
interested trustee, who shall investi- 
gate the acts of management prior to 
bankruptcy, and shall formulate a re- 
organization plan. Protective commit- 
tees and reorganization costs are 
placed under court supervision. 

The SEC must give an advisory 
opinion on the fairness of the plan if 
liabilities exceed $3 million, and may 
be asked to do so even if they are 
smaller. This is intended to dis- 
courage delaying actions and nuisance 
suits. Chapter XI deals with “ar- 
rangements” of unsecured debt. The 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939 is also 
germane to the subject of reorganiza- 
tions, since it was intended to force 
bond indenture trustees to take posi- 
tive action in the event of default 
rather than adopt the passive attitude 
of mere agents of the bondholders. 

x * * 

Epitor’s Note: Part 2 of Chapter 
XIX on “Reorganizations” will ap- 
pear in an early issue of FINANCIAL 
Wor Lp. 
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S Our Railroads Are a Vital Part | 
of Our National Security 


Every citizen should take time out now to warn the — 
Military Affairs Committee of what is going on 


September 24, 1946 
Honorable Alfred Schindler 
Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Schindler: 


After another day of unsettlement in security 
prices I read in this morning’s New York Times: 


*‘Mr. Schindler filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a statement declar- 
ing that ‘economic wisdom’ called for ‘with- 
holding additional increases in freight rates 
until the traffic, the revenues and operating 
expense picture for the remaining months 
of 1946 and the early months of 1947 is 
clear.’ ”’ 


Testimony has already gone into the records 
that the railroads this year will earn a return of 
1.34% on their investment and next year will 
probably earn nothing. This at a time of record 
breaking traffic. 


A petition for a freight rate increase has now 
been pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since away back in 1941. The Com- 
mission is instructed by Congress to prescribe rates 
that will provide “revenues sufficient to enable the 
carriers... to provide... efficient transportation.” 


Since 1933 five wage increases have been granted 
aggregating 90%. Fuel prices are up 117% and 
other supplies 86%. Yet freight rates today are 
lower than they were then; and the rate of re- 
turn on investment has averaged only .2.75%, an 
amount pitifully inadequate to attract new cap- 
ital. In the meantime other utilities serving the 
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public have been allowed to earn two or three 
times as much. Could there be a clearer case for 
the railroads’ long pending request than these 
simple facts? 


Yet hearings, at great expense to the railroads 
and the taxpayer, have been going on ad infinitum. 
To cap the climax of chicanery and folly, the rail- 
roads, early in September, were forced, by the 
stalling tactics of the Commission, to publicly 
predict calamity and bankruptcy by 1947. 
Naturally, a market panic followed and railroad 
credit weakened. In direct consequence the rail- 
roads, as well as allied industries, may be forced 
to “‘lay off,’’ and “‘to abandon”’ long-delayed plans 
for improvements. A private facility, yet one as 
vital as the Army, well able to pay its own way, 
is being maneuvered into public charge and public 
expense by public servants paid to foster, not 
destroy. 


The public who pays your salary—to say 
nothing of the Military Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and House—is entitled to a clear state- 
ment as to why, in the light of the above facts, 
you think that the railroads are not entitled to 
help from the man who occupies your office. 


Sincerely, 


Chairman of the Board, Alleghany Corporation 


P. S. I am wondering if you made any attempt to 


withhold recent wage increases until the situation 


became ‘“‘clear.”’ 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Indications are that the market will complete its readjust- 
ment phase in a comparatively short time, and that anything 
as severe as the 1937-1938 drop will not he duplicated 


The fact that the market is just as thin on the 
up side as it has proven to be on the decline was 
demonstrated on Tuesday and again on Wednesday. 
After an indifferent performance during the first 
four hours of Tuesday’s trading session, the final 
hour saw a rise of 3.19 points in the industrial 
average on a 770,000-share turnover. And in the 
third hour of trading on Wednesday, a rise of 2.11 
points was seen on a volume of but 400,000 shares. 
Seldom in the old so-called unregulated markets 
were such violent fluctuations witnessed. 


Recent rallying ‘tendencies are of course en- 
couraging, but they hold no assurance that the 
market has now completed its readjustment, and 
that it has resumed its long term upward trend. 
Nevertheless, even if the recenily established low 
of 165.17 proves not to mark the limit of the de- 
cline, there seem good grounds for the opinion 
that nothing as drastic as the 1937-1938 bear mar- 
ket is in prospect. Given only a reasonable degree 
of cooperation by the labor unions, industrial ac- 
tivity should remain at high levels and corporate 
earnings results should be fully satisfactory. At 
current prices most common stocks are quite reason- 
ably valued in relation to indicated earning power. 
Tension concerning relations with Russia seems 
likely to lessen in the months ahead. And there 
are good prospects for significant improvement in 
the domestic political picture at the November elec- 
tions. There is no probability of material rise in 
money rates (see page 12), and in relation to the 
yields obtainable from best grade bonds, the in- 
dicated returns afforded by many good grade com- 
mon stocks should shortly appear outstandingly 
attractive. - 


Of course, continued labor strife on a wide 
scale could seriously upset present calculations, or 
even the granting of a new series of substantial 
wage increases without labor resorting to strikes 
would necessitate a reappraisal of the outlook. Be- 
cause it obviously is impossible to grant all-around 
increases to organized labor without having to lift 
selling prices commensurately. And there is sound 
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basis for fears that we may price ourselves right 
out of the market even for things that are urgently 
needed such as new automobiles and new homes. 
The auto and building industries are being relied 
upon to furnish much of the “push” to general 
business, and any materially higher prices for their 
products would substantially reduce their sales po-— 
tentialities. 


The decline in railroad shares from their highs 
of the year has been much more severe than the 
drop in the industrial section of the list, and the 
position of the carrier issues in investor esteem is 


‘not being improved by the bleak picture painted 


before the ICC by rail executives in their plea for 
rate increases. There is no room for doubt that 
rate relief is needed, but August earnings state- 
ments indicate that the situation isn’t as dismal as 
depicted. In most cases figures for the eight months 
are far below year-ago results, and many are deeply 
in the red. But for the month alone, net earnings 
above those of August 1945 are being reported by 
a significant number of roads, while in numerous 
other cases results are not far below. Although rail 
shares do not seem at this time to be in a position 
for purchase, recent results show that the industry 
is by no means headed for the bankruptcy courts. 


Extension of the rally in the market will pro- 
vide the opportunity to dispose of unattractive is- 
sues still remaining among one’s holdings. Par- 
ticularly if such stocks were acquired less than six 
months ago, their sale not only will result in port- 
folio strengthening but also provide tax savings. 
Those investors who have not already established 
cash reserves should retain in liquid form the pro- 
ceeds of such sales. Others, who are dependent 
upon income, will find that a number of issues at 
prevailing prices represent good investment values 
although the fact should be kept clearly in mind 
that declines usually go to unwarranted extremes 
before there occurs a definite reversal of the price 
movement. . 


Written September 26, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Steel Output Rises 


In the final week of September steel ingot pro- 
duction, at the highest peacetime level in the coun- 
try’s history, was pressing close on some of the 
best levels reached during the war years. If figured 
on an annual basis, giving no consideration to 
interruptions resulting from strikes, scrap short- 
ages or other difficulties, the current rate of output 
would exceed 83 million tons. This would be one- 
third more than the 63 million tons produced in 
1929—-when the industry set a record which stood 
until 1940. 

October is normally a month of improving steel 
output and the rising trend during the latter half 
of September suggests that the opening month of 
the final quarter of the year may see a new peace- 
time record. The longer term, covering the winter 
months and into the spring, is not so promising, 
however. The shortage in scrap metal gives no sign 
of early easing despite the supposed settlement of 
the price problem by OPA—which turned down: 
the scrap industry’s request for higher prices. It is 


at this time of year, and up to the setting in of cold 


weather, that the steel makers build their scrap 
supplies against the winter, when weather condi- 
tions restrict both the collection and shipment of 
scrap. 


Copper Usage Increases 


Consumption of copper in August reached the 
highest total in 15 months, with a copper content 
of 119,644 tons in the month’s shipments of fin- 
ished and semi-finished products. The total was last 
exceeded in May 1945, which racked up a total of 
131,670 tons. When the former total was reached, 
however, the metal was entering largely into the 
production of armament and other war items, while 
present usage is almost entirely in the production 
of peacetime goods. 

The improved consumption of copper is not the 
result of a sudden expansion in consuming demand, 
which continues to run in excess of available metal, 
but is traceable to the progress made by mining 
and refining units in returning to production fol- 
lowing the June settlement of strikes. In June only 
27,230 tons of domestic copper were moved into 
manufacturing plants, against 63,973 tons in Au- 
gust. Of the copper utilized last month, 52,709 tons 
were of foreign origin. This compared with 75,258 
tons in July, and further highlighted the increase 
in the output of domestic copper. 
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Shipbuilding Activity 

Drastic as has been the deflation of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry from its wartime propor- 
tions, the experience of the shipbuilders has been 
even more severe. This is reflected in data com- 
piled by the American Bureau of Shipping, which 
reports that as of September 1 of each year vessels 
under construction in U. S. yards were as follows: 


Vessels Gross tons 
Bi ork on oe 332 598,608 
rt 879 2,335,278 
re 2,028 11,928,280 
Bs a ks KGe 3,480 20,165,485 
ee 2,324 14,657,140 
DOO cit nce 887 5,443,090 


Most of the established companies in the field— 
that is, those which were not merely formed to 
meet the emergency—also are equipped to provide 
ship repair service, and fortunately for them there 
currently is a very considerable volume of this sort 
of work to be done, providing substantial revenues 
and in most cases significant earnings. 


Platinum Boom 


Since the elimination of controls on the price of 
platinum last April the price of the metal has risen 
from the former ceiling of $35 an ounce to a cur- 
rent market price around $93 an ounce. The sharp 
increase has been stimulated chiefly by the jewelry 
trade which, restricted in its usé of the metal dur- 
ing the war, now is eager to satisfy the pent-up 
demand. As the largest world producer, Canada 
(the International Nickel Company accounts for 
the bulk of Canada’s output) is the principal bene- 
ficiary of the higher price. Production in the 
Dominion totaled 160,000 ounces of refined plati- 
num last year and 157,000 ounces in 1944, 

Prior to the war prices of this metal were noted 
for their stability, a factor which contributed to 
the expanding use of the metal by industry, U. S. 
consumption increasing from 87,000 ounces in 
1935 to 190,000 ounces in 1941 and a peak of 
345,000 ounces in 1943. Productive capacity has 
shown at least a comparable rise, which makes it 
incumbent on producers to retain their industrial 
users (chiefly the electrical, chemical and dental 
industries) as customers. The present high price is 
unlikely to be beneficial from the standpoint of 
industrial use of the metal and the price therefore 
should tend to stabilize on a lower level, after jew- 
elers have filled their requirements. 
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Machine Tool Surplus 


Since the first of the year the War Assets Ad- 
ministration has sold more than $100 million of 
machine tools out of a total of more than $1 bil- 
lion so far declared surplus. The value is on the 
basis of the new cost of the tools, and sales so far 
have returned about 50 cents on the dollar. Al- 
though no estimates of the total amount of tools 
to be declared surplus are available, it is believed 
that at least another $500 million will be placed on 
the market. 

The magnitude of the machine tool surplus can 
best be appreciated by reference to the figures of 
prewar production, which show that in the ten 
years 1931 to 1940 output approximated $900 mil- 
lion, averaging in the last five years of the period 
$144 million annually; during the war years pro- 
duction averaged $669 million per year. The ma- 
chinery, which has been sold through about 3,000 
dealers who are acting as sales representatives of 
the Government, includes lathes, milling machines, 
heat treating furnaces, welding equipment, planers, 
shapers, conveyors, cranes, derricks and various 
others. 

It is apparently this situation that is reflected in 
the industry’s recent unfavorable reports of ac- 
tivity. July shipments (reported by the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association) totaled $22.4 
million—the lowest this year, $6.2 million below 
June and $4.2 million less than May, the previous 
low. New orders in July were seven per cent lower 
than in June, while cancellations were up 50 per 
cent and unfilled orders increased only a fraction 
of one per cent. 


Cuban Sugar Price Prospect 


Preliminary estimates are that Cuban sugar de- 
liveries to the United States for the third quarter 
of the calendar year will be settled for at between 
4.40 and 4.50 cents per pound. The estimates are 
based on the rise in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost-of-living index to 171.2 for August. This com- 


/ 


pares with 165.7 in July; September, it is s assumed, 
will equal or rise above August. 

The price to be paid by this country for half of 
the 1946 and 1947 crops is tied to the Labor De- 
partment’s cost of living index under the contract 
negotiated between the two governments. The base 
price of 3.675 cents per pound is to be increased by 
the same percentage that the cost-of-living index 
may rise, in any quarter-year period, above the 
base index for the final quarter of 1945. 

Meanwhile the controversy in Cuban circles con- 
tinues over the disposition to be made of settle- 
ments above the 3.675-cent base. It appears fore- 
gone that the Cuban Government will confiscate 
the excess, but labor interests demand that half of 
the amount be allocated to labor. The Government 
has retained all of the excess confiscated on sales 
made to buyers outside of the United States. 


Corporate News 


United-Rexall Drug has acquired the common 
stock of Lane Drug Stores, operator of 54 stores in 
Southern states. 

Superior Steel stockholders meet November 15 
to vote 2-for-1 split, and stockholders of Illinois 
Zinc meet October 24 to approve a similar split. 

Westinghouse Electric plans a merger of two 
subsidiaries, B. F. Sturtevant and Benolite Corpo- 
ration, also a capital readjustment to exchange 
present preferred stock for new 344 per cent issue 
on a basis of $200 par value of new preferred and 
$50 par value of common for each old preferred 
share; no change in common shares. 

U. S. Plywood’s 3% per cent preferred stock has 
been authorized for New York Stock Exchange 
listing. 

Stockholders have approved the Compo Shoe 
Machinery, 2-for-1 split-up; American Home Prod- 
ucts, 3-for-1 split and Celanese 214-for-1 split. 
Also the Bayuk Cigar, 2-for-1 split, Russeks, 2-for-1 
split-up, and Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
4-for-1 split-up. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in Financia, Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
change—when the issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Rurchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 19. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum 138 5.07% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 481 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 106 4.48 105 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 68 5.88 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 105 4.76 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 101 4.95 100 
G. €. Murphy 4%% cum.... 110 432 109 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- ; 
4.35 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends are reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 101 4.95 110 - 
Erie R.R. 5% cum 8.62 100 _ 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 7.14 100 


Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 66 690% 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 91 5.30 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 82 5.00 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 105 4.70 105 
New York Central 444s, 2013.... 74 6.12 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 44s, 

2047 4.63 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969 4.90 105 


These bonds are of higher quality than those above, and 
are suitable for conservative investment purposes: 


U. S. Government 2%4s, 1972-67. 101 2.38% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975. 102 2.65 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964. 103 4,25 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970. 101 2.70 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 100 3.12 105% 
Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965 102 = 2.60 103 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 103. 2.60 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 254s, 1970... 102 = 2.65 10344 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor. Only 
secondary place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent ividend: -—Earnin 
Pree TMS tee TS te 
.00 $2.00 b$2.13 b$4.59 

American Stores j 1.10 BER. dcce 
Borden Company 150 b1.39 b2.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3.00 bl1.71 b1.28 
Consolidated Edison .... ‘ 1.20 b1.24 b1.72 
Electric Storage Battery. J 150 bl.15 b1.69 
First National Stores... . 2.50 a0.68 al.76 
Freeport Sulphur 1.87% b1.96 b2.50 
Gen’] Amer. Transport. . 1.87% b1.57  b1.07 
Kress (S. H.) 48 ‘ SSO: BAB. sesx 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. . b4.56 b1.51 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. J ‘ b0.84 b1.23 
Macy (R. H.) z b1.85 b1.68 
May Department Stores. . d e2.26 2.94 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum... 7 b1.97 . b2.56 
Pacific Gas & Electric... y i h2.13 h2.67 
Pennsylvania Railroad. . b3.56 bD2.17 
Philadelphia Electric ... j . hl.72 h1.70 
Pillsbury Mills ‘ i2.46 i352 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. J | eee 
Socony-Vacuum . * eo 
Spencer Kellogg b1.36 b2.10 
Standard Oil of Calif... d b2.37 b2.40 
Sterling Drug j b148 561.94 
Underwood Corp b1.31 b0.78 
Union Pacific R.R / b8.78 b3.56 
United Biscuit : b1.40 b4.32 
U. S. Tobacco j ‘ en 
b1.15 b1.50 


Pa 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk and the bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent -—Dividends_. -——Earnings—, 
Price 1945 1946 1945 1946 

Allied Stores $1.80 a$1.05 a$2.86 

Bethlehem Steel . 4.50 b4.18 b5.35 

Canada Dry 0.32 0.59 0.63 

Container Corp 240 bi1.28 b3.17 

Crown Cork & Seal 

Firestone Tire 

General Electric 

Glidden Company 

Kennecott Copper 

Phelps Dodge 

Tide Water Asso. Oil... 

Twentieth Century-Fox... 44 

U. S. Steel 71 


e—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1946. h—Twelve months ended June 30. 


i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Practically 
every step in the Truman-Byrnes- 
Wallace episode might have been 
taken differently; there were plenty 
of errors but no forced moves. Hence, 
each step allows for explanation, 
argument and wonder. With the 
interpretive ingenuity of the whole 
press corps, not to mention official- 
dom, at play on each separate epi- 
sode, the number of stories of what 
happened multiplies fast. In most 
of these stories, nobody comes out 
well. Putting down some of the ex- 
planations of some of the incidents 
may suggest the Washington atmos- 
phere during that week. 

When Wallace first displayed his 
Madison Square Garden speech on 
the handout tables, people were not 
altogether sure whether his interest 
was in Russia or in foreign policy. 
There was an attack on foreign 
policy, but officials attack each other 
for all sorts of obscure reasons. More- 
over, it’s an axiom that aggresive, 
powerful men embark on grandiose 
enterprises and fights for surprisingly 
low stakes. All sorts of minor gov- 
ernmental duties were thought of. 

Not until Wallace’s letter came out, 
by help of Drew Pearson, were news- 
papermen convinced that Russia was 
actually the poiht at issue. Although 
it was denied all around that Pear- 
son got the letter from Commerce, 
officials of that Department were 
getting in touch with newspapermen 
all day, tipping them off that a letter 
was in circulation. It was mimeo- 
graphed long before it was officially 
released. 


The quick follow-up of speech by 
letter suggested that Wallace wanted 
to fight as much as he wanted to 
change foreign policy, since the first 
was more likely to result than the 
second. Questions about whether he 
was forming a third party floated 
about. It quickly became clear, how- 
ever, that he was not in position to 
form a Roosevelt “Government-In- 
Exile”; neither Ickes, Frances Per- 


kins nor Mrs. Roosevelt went along 
with him. 
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State Department’s tactics were 
as obscure as Wallace’s. Wallace’s 
first speech was sufficiently vague to 
reconcile if reconciliation had been 
wanted. There is no policy labeled 
“getting tough with Russia” and on 
many points, there is evidence of 
leniency. Except for conditions at- 
tached to proposed loans, United 
States had not remotely interfered 
in Eastern Europe and there is no 
claim of a right to interfere. 

But the Department insisted on the 
spirit rather than the letter of Wal- 
lace’s statement. Even after it had 
taken that tack, it still had the choice 
of quietly forgetting and letting Wal- 
lace talk. State officials agreed off- 
the-record that the third or fourth 
speech, if ignored, would not get more 
than two or three paragraphs in the 
back pages and would hardly be 
cabled in full to Europe. But they 
were not content with that. They 
wanted Wallace out. 

So the story got around that 
Brynes had never been too sure of 
Truman’s support in the first place 
and that he wanted Truman to do 
something just impossible to reverse. 
Firing Wallace seemed to be such a 
step. But, even after Wallace was 
fired, stories circulated again that 
present policy is only an experiment 
which will be given up if the Paris 
conference fails. Because so many 
things are reversed, no possibility, 
even a fantastic one, can be written 
off. 


Falling stock prices are ordinarily 
interpreted as an expectation of lower 
profits. Lower profits would reflect 
either lower volume or reduced pro- 
fit margins. Some of the govern- 
ment statistics can be tortured into 
the first forecast but not too easily. 
The prospect of reduced margins, on 
the other hand, is fairly likely. 


On the cost side, Steelman’s office 
for some time has been revising the 
wage policy. They argue that the 
present policy is based on the 33 
per cent cost-of-living rise calculated 
to last winter and that the cost-of- 
living has now gone up more than 
40 per cent. More to the point, union 
leaders do not think that they can 
prevent strikes. 

During a depression, rising wages, 
could they be forced, are supposed 
by some schools to expand volume. 
But government figures show that 
volume can’t be expanded much— 
steel capacity, availability of labor, 
etc., are clear limitations. Conse- 
quently, wage rises would either be 
passed back through more price in- 
creases, or would come out of profits. 


The Reynolds Pencil-Eversharp 
situation suggests a pattern of how 
things may work out. Reynolds, 
who is a smart merchandiser, put his 
first ten-year pen out at $12, getting 
the cream of that market. Then, as 
Eversharp put out a $15 pen some 
time after, Reynolds did not tempo- 
rize with $10 or $8 like his competi- 
tors; he added several years of life 
to the pen and cut the price to $3.95. 
The competition will have to match. 
The incident suggests that Govern- 
ment economists, who think prices 
will be held up too long, may be 
wrong. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Annual Reports Are Only 
Part of the Picture 


To win, and hold, the interested attention of stockholders, something more 
than a handsome annual report is necessary. 


This organization (all of whose annual reports for clients, incidentally, have 
won the Financial World Merit Awards) provides continuing facilities, for 
deserving corporations, for making constructive impact not only upon stock- 
holders but upon the entire financial community as well. 
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Annual Reportiquette 

With this issue of FINANCIAL 
Wokrtp, another Annual Survey of 
Annual Reports is completed—in 
handling 3,000 folders, booklets, and 
brochures the task of the Survey has 
been tremendous, but the cooperation 
of many corporation executives has 
facilitated the work, as has the coop- 
eration of the FrnanctaL Wor tp 
staff... . An outstanding job in an- 
nual reporting has been completed 
by the New York State Postwar 
Public Works Planning Corporation 
under the direction of John E. Burton, 
Director of the Budget—this is a 
worthwhile and colorful review of the 
progress and prospects of the Empire 
State. .. . Two companies missed an 


opportunity last week when they pub- : 


lished their twentieth annual reports 
by not taking advantage of this anni- 
versary to provide attractive state- 
ments to their stockholders—(1) 
American Sumatra Tobacco’s folder 
for the year ended July 31, 1946, is 
a plain Jane report and (2) Alum- 
inum Industries, Inc.. for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1946 made 


little improvement over a year ago. 
. . . The first annual report with a 
washable and fade-proof cover is that 
of United Wallpaper, Inc., for the 
fiscal year to June 30, 1946—the 
company has utilized its “weave” 
style of wall paper as a cover for its 
annual report. .. . In changing its 
name from Economy Grocery Stores 
to Stop & Shop, Inc., this company 
has also brought out a much im- 
proved annual report for its fiscal 
year ended June 29, 1946—the book- 
let includes an unusual chart of the 
company’s ten years of progress. .. . 
McKesson & Robbins has made a 
broad step forward in its latest June 
30 annual report—an ample supply of 
statistics is offered in a four-year 
summary, plus other features that 
make it a readable and interesting 
brochure. 


Transportation Topics 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the American Locomotive Com- 
pany joined last week in an exhibition 
of the new _ super-locomotive—this 
diesel-electric engine is powered by a 


‘eral Electric. . 
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new 16 cylinder V-type motor de- 
veloped by American Locomotive and 
equipped with superchargers of Gen- 
. . The new Douglas 
Aircraft DC-30 transport planes for 
“executives” who travel extensively 
for business or pleasure—these planes 
will retail for $115,000 and thus 
will appeal primarily to the top man- 
agement group. .. . A new hand 
truck, styled to carry trunks, crates 
and many shaped packages has been 
introduced by Massey Machine Com- 
pany—it is a streamlined model 
equipped with rubber tires, and has 
a carrying capacity up to 500 pounds. 
. . . Newest in skates is the “Red 
Rascal Ice-Roller Skate’ offered by 
George K. Garrett Company—by 
means of the change of a couple of 
bolts and nuts, it is possible to con- 
vert the same pair of skates from 
roller to ice skates. . . . A general 
utility trailer for children has been in- 
troduced by Marvo Products, Inc.— 
the unit is a two-wheel affair that can 
be attached to any tricycle, and will 
carry a load up to 150 pounds (or 
six youngsters). 


Plastic Parade 

The modernized lawn mower of 
Clemson Brothers, Inc., is equipped 
with rollers and grips made of East- 
man Kodak’s ‘“‘Tenite”—neither the 
rollers nor the grip can be easily 
scratched, and in addition are imper- 
vious to moisture and wear. . . . Lat- 
est in plastic paint is “Porciflex” 
which when applied to metal gives a 
flexible porcelain-like finish that is 
highly resistant to acids, alkalis, oils 
and greases—this plastic need only be 
baked for one minute at 450 degrees, 
as compared with other processes that 
require an hour’s baking at up to 300 
degrees. .. . The Lumite Division of 
the Chicopee Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation is making available a plastic im- 
pregnated fabric that is suitable for 
outdoor furniture such as lawn and 
beach chairs—the material is said to 
be waterproof, stainproof and excep- 
tionally long wearing, while it is also 
resistant to mildew while in storage. 

. . Next in horseshoe games is 
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“Spooquoits,” developed by Mason, 
Beall & Horton, Inc.—these quoits 
are fashioned from a luminous plas- 
tic, and thus horseshoe fans can con- 
tinue their games after dark... . 
Another plastic glue for wood is being 
featured by National Adhesives under 
the name of ““Wood-Lock”—this glue 
can be used at room temperatures, 
dries in half an hour, and is suitable 
for all varieties of wood. 


Publishing Patter 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
plans to publish its new book, “Pub- 
lic Relations in Action” by Philip 
Lesly, in early November—the vol- 
ume will provide thirty case histories 
of public relations programs, one of 
which is the Financial World Annual 
Survey of Annual Reports. . . . Two 
new beverage publications are 
planned for early introduction—(1) 
Bottlmg ‘Industry, a fortnightly 
tabloid for the carbonated beverage 
business, published by the Food 
Trade Journals, Inc., and (2) Ameri- 
can Brewer, a monthly four-page 
newsletter representing the trades en- 
gaged in beer and ale. . . . Associated 
Magazine Contributors, Inc., has 
been organized by 300 writers, artists 
and photographers, and plans to pub- 
lish its own digest-size magazine be- 
ginning March, 1947—it is under- 
stood that the digest will be published 
monthly and called 47, The Magazine 
of the Year. 





Distribution of “Oscars” 
By States—1946 and 1945 


ew York led again in winning 

the most “Best of Industry” 
trophies for 1945 corporation an- 
nual reports in the latest survey 
conducted by FinancraL Wor tp. 
Illinois remained in second place. 
| Among the states to show up in 
the list for the first time are Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Oregon, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Texas , Washington, 
and Dist. of Col. 


Comparison of “Oscar” Winners by States 











—Number— —Number— 

of Reports of Reports 

State: 1945 1946 State: 1945 1946 
California..None 2 Ohio ..... 5 5 
Connecticut. 2 2 Oregon ..None 1 
Delaware... 1 2 Pennsylvania 5 6 
Florida -.-None 1 Tennssee .None 1 
Illinois ... 8 11 exas ....None 3 
Indiana .. 1 2 Virginia ..None 1 
Te. xwae. - 3 3 Wash. ....None 2 
Michigan . 1 3 Wisconsin. 1 1 
Minnesota... 2 2 Dist.of Col. None 1 
New York. 18 27 Canada... 1 5 
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Household Gadgets 


General Electric’s newest kitchen 
device is an electric clock with a built- 
in timer—this gadget will be suitable 
for timing eggs, the pressure cooker, 
the roast, etc.... An electric fly screen, 
consisting of two sets of sturdy bars 
and supported in a metal frame, will 
be offered by the Detjen Corporation 
for keeping flies from entering open 
windows—an electrical field is set up 
between the bars so that no flying in- 
sects can pass them and live... . 
Singer Manufacturing Company is 
expanding in the household equip- 
ment field with two electric irons 
under its own name—later it is ex- 
pected that the company’s stores will 
also handle electric fans, clocks, toast- 
ers and food mixers. . . . Stewart- 
Warner Corporation is testing a new 
home space heating unit that will be 
suitable for any room in the house— 
this is said to be an economical de- 
vice for maintaining warmth in freez- 
ing weather. 


Metallic Medley 


Reynolds Metals Company has in- 
troduced an aluminum pallet which 
can be used in place of the wood plat- 
forms for freight cars, warehouses 
and terminals—while the pallets 
weigh only one-third that of wood, 
they will none the less withstand loads 
up to thirteen tons. .. . Eljay Enter- 
prises will next offer ‘“Magicbar” 
magnets made of the new “Alnico” 
alloy — these will be inexpensive 
enough for use in many mechani- 
cal devices, as well as for advertising 
displays, toys, novelties, etc. . .. 
Tungsten carbide, one of the hardest 
metals made by man, will next be 
available in a precision knife sharp- 
ener, developed by the New England 
Carbide Tool Company—it is said 
that the sharpener will not wear out 
in many lifetimes, because it is harder 
than the steel of any knife now 
known. . . . Rolled Plate Metal Com- 
pany is now using magnesium alloy 
for making photo-engraving plates— 
it is believed that magnesium has a 
field of its own in photo-engraving 
which is not necessarily in competi- 
tion with copper or zinc, in that it is 
only one-fourth as heavy as zinc and 
one-fifth as heavy as copper... . 
Something new in lightweight wires, 
known as “Neolay,” has been per- 
fected by United States Rubber Com- 
pany—it is reputed to be thirty per 
cent lighter than conventional wire. 
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1945 Reports Judged “Second Best of Industry 


ALLLIS-CHALMERS, Milwaukee, Wisc. 2nd 
Best a Electrical Equipment—Walter Geist, 
Pres.; E. Hankinson, Tr.; A. R. Tofte, AM; 
K. N., Teceen PRD; Meisenheimer Printing 
Co., Printer. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMER., Large 
Pa. Fg: Best of Aluminum—A. V. Davis, BC: 
Roy A. Hunt, Pres.; G. W. Cameron, Tr.; C. 
ee Carr, PRD .& AM; John St. Peter, Asst. to 
PRD; Eddy Press, Printer. 


ARGUS, INC., Ann Arbor, Mich. 2nd Best 
of hen Her Equipment—Robert D. Howse, 
Pres.; J. H. Leason, VP; R. P. Miller, Tr.; 
Norton T. Brotherton, PRD; Verne Burnett, 


AMER. BUSINESS SHARES, N. Y. 2nd Best 
- Investment Funds—Harry I. Prankard, 2nd, 

F. Dugan, Tr.; Henry G. Kuipers, 
PRB O& AM; Geffen, Dunn & Co, PRC & 


Printer. 


— LINES, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
shipping WE. Coverdale BC & Pres.; 
ter, EVP; H Gillespie, Sec. & Tr. 

A. S. Graham, PED; TMaaree Press, Printer, 


AMER. MOTORISTS INSURANCE, Chicago, 
Til, 2nd Best of Insurance—J. S. Kemper, 
Pres.; H. L. Kennicott, PRD; Paul Edwards, 
Art.; Manz Corp., Printer. 

AMER. ROLLING MILL, a ing OMe. 
2nd Best of Steels—Chas. R. Hook, Pres.; C. 
W. Verity, EVP; H. Tullis, Con.; Hugh by oo 
PM; George Morris, — ‘Geffen, Dunn & 
Art., Cht. & Prin 


AMERICAN ween Cleveland, Ohio. 2nd 
Best of Household Equipment Arthur Stock- 
strom, Pres.; G. E. Baker, Sec. & Tr.; Meldrum 
& Fewsmith, AA, 


ATF, INC., Elizabeth, N. PS 2nd Best of 
Printing Equipment—Thomas oy Jones, Pres.; 
P. ¥ Dollard, Con.; R. B. Huddleston, AM; 
B. F. McClancy, PRD; Frederick Rudge, Inc., 
AA; George Jay Morris, Pr.; Geffen, Dunn & 
Co., Printer. 


BELDEN MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 2nd Best 
of Copper Products—Whipple Jacobs, Pres.; = 
S. Craigmile, EVP; A. L. Warner, Tr.; L. 
Rogers, AM; James r Kolbert & Assoc., PRE: 
Fe Fensholt Co., AA; Lincoln Printing Co, 

rinter. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET, N. Y. 2nd 
Best of Household Supplies—James D. Wise, 
Pres.; B. K. McLaury, AM & FS ome. p See 3A 
Tharrett, PM; Newell- Emmett, AA; "Brussel 
— Art.; ; William E. Rudge’s Sons (Geffen, 

unn 


BLAIR & CO., N. Y. 2nd Best of Investment 
Banking—E. D. Keil, BC; J. C. Anderson, Pres.; 
J. J. de Boissaubin, Sec. & Treas.; Twentieth 
Century Press, Printer. 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS, Dallas, Texas. 2nd 
Best of International ee E. Braniff, BC 
& Pres.; C. E. Beard & R. C. Shrader, VPs; 
C. G. Adams, Tr.; Paul D. Niles, Sales Promo- 
tion Megr.; Al Anderson, AM; Malone Studios, 
Art.; McCullers Press, Lith. 


BRISTOL-MYERS, N. Y. 2nd Best of Drugs 
—Henry P. Bristol, Pres.; George S. McMillan, 
PRD; F. W. Bristol, Art.; m. E.. Rudge’s 
Sons (Geffen, Dunn). 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS, N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Manufactured Gas—Clifford E. Paige, Pres.; 
B. G. Neilson, VP; M. O. Davis, Tr.; R. B. 
Loomis, Sec.; Glen E. Foster, Con.; Wm. B. 
Newson, AM; G. F. Nast, Art.; R. L, Bal- 
asny, PRC; Herald Square Press, ’ Printer. 


BUDD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Best of 
Rail Equipments—Edward G. Budd, Pres.; E. 
G. Budd, EVP; Paul Zens, Tr. 


BURLINGTON MILLS, Greensboro, N. C. 2nd 
Best of Rayon—J. Spencer Love Pres.; .> Various 
VPs; W. §. Coulter, Tr.; C. E. Rowe, Con; 
Joseph J. Stone & Co., Printer. 


CANADIAN NAT'L RYS., Montreal, Canada. 


“2nd Best ot Gain Railroads—R. C. Vaughan, 


ba WwW. Thompson, PRD; A. B. Smith, 
AM; ‘ owicecia- Brown, AA. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL .& 
PACIFIC R. R., Chicago, [il. 2nd Best of 
Northwestern Railroads—H. A. Scandrett, Pres.; 
J. W. Savers, VP & Con.; G. S. Lyman, AD; 
Gunthorp-Warren, Printer. 


CITY INVESTING CO., N. Y. 2nd Best = 
Financial—Robert W. Dowling, Pres.; John A. 
an fe AP; Glen W. Thomas, Tr. & Con.; 
Wm. .” Rudge’s Sons (Geffen, Dunn), Printer. 
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CONNECTICUT GEN’L LIFE INSURANCE, 
Hartford, Conn, 2nd Best of Life Insurance— 
F. B. Wilde, Pres.; F. H. Haviland, VP; E. 
S. Hildebrand, AM; E..W. Robotham & Co., 
AA; Printed in Own Plant. 

CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER CO., 
Waterbury, Conn. 2nd Best of Eastern Utilities 
_C, L. Campbell, Pres.; C. J. Allen, VP & 
PRD; P. R. Fleming, Tr.; Miller-Johnson, Inc., 
Printer. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS, Muskegon, Mich. 
and Best of Auto Equipment—Clarence Reese, 
Pres.; Earl Ginn, VP; Glenn H. Cummings, 
PRC; Prucher Studios, Art.; Mulford Printing 
Co., Printer. 

COOK PAINT & VARNISH, Kansas City, Mo. 
ond Best of Paint—Charles R. Cook, BC; La- 
throp G. Backstrom, EVP; H. H. McLucas, Tr.; 
J. W. Jones, AM; Grimes-Joyce, Printer. 

CROWN ZELLERBACH, San Francisco, Cal. 
and Best of Pulp & Paper—J. D. Zellerbach, 
Prs.; Thomas McLaren, VP & Tr.; D. J. Galen, 
Sec. 

CUDAHY PACKING CO., Chicago, Ill. 2nd 
Best of Meat Packing—E. A. Cudahy, BC; F. 
W. Hoffman, Pres.; P. B. Thompson, Tr.; P 
H. Mott, Con.; Grant Advertising Co., AA 

DEERE & CO., Moline, Ill. 2nd best of Farm 


Equipment—Burton F. Peek, BC; s. Deere 
Wimen, Pres.; various VPs; B. H. E. Gill, 
Tr.; =e Curtis, Con.; M. Railsback, 


AM; Desaulniers & Co., Printer. 

DETROIT EDISON. 2nd Best Midwestern 
Utilities—Prentiss M. Brown, BC; James W. 
Parker, Pres. & GM; P. W. Thompson, A. D. 
McLay and J. H. Walker, VPs; A. D. Spencer, 
Tr.; J. H. Lobban, Sec.; Arthur S. Albright, 
Con.; Own Drafting Department, Art. & Cht.; 
Speaker-Hines, Printer; Cadillac Lithographing 
Co., Lith, 

FALSTAFF BREWING, St. Louis, Mo. 2nd 
Best of Brewing—Alvin Griesedieck, BC & Pres.; 
Harvey Beffa, Ist VP; Wm. Aitken, Tr. & Con.; 
Simmons-Sisler, Printer. 

FOOD FAIR STORES, Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd 
Best of Food Chains—George Friedland, Prs. 

FRANKLIN STO N. Y.. 2nd Best of 
Clothing Chains—Frank Rubenstein, Pres.; Pick- 
S, Cht. & Art. 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER, Detroit, Mich. 2nd 
Best of Truck and Trailers—H. é Fruehauf, 
Prs.; L. C. Allman, VP; Milton E. Stover, 
Con.; John Denler, Asst. PRD; Gray Garfield 
& Lange, Art.; Evans Winter & Hebb,. Inc., 
Printer. , 


GREAT AMER. mete gg mw. &. 
Best of Miscellaneous—Ralph orton, Pres. ; 
Greydon Rhodes, Tr.; D. G. MacMillan, AM; 
Geffen, Dunn & Co., PRC; Wm. Rudge’s Sons, 
Printer. 

HOU. LIGHTING & POWER CO., 
Houston, ‘lexas. 2nd Best of Southern Utilities 
~S. R. Berton, Pres. 


HOUSTON NATURAL GAS, Texas. 2nd Best 
of Natural Gas—Frank C. Smith, Pres.; J. H. 
ae Tr.; Blades, Chiles, Moore & Ken- 
nerly, . 

INT’L TEL. & TEL. CORP., N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Communications—Col. Sothenes Behn, BC & 
Pres.; Frank Page, VP & PRD; M. A. Sun- 
strom, VP & Con.; A. M. MacLennan, A.M.; 
Globe Printing Co., Printer; Woodrow Offset 
Corp., Lith. 

GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS, Willow Run, 
Mich. 2nd Best of Automobiles—Joseph W. Fraz- 
er, Pres.; O. B. Motter, VP & PRD; John S. 
Slick, Tr.; Carl Byoir & Assoc., PRC (since 
resigned); D’Arcy Printing, Lith.; James H. 
O'Neill, AD. 

HAMILTON WATCH, Lancaster, Pa. 2nd 
Best of Watches & Clocks—Charles M. Kendig, 
Pres.; Robert Waddell, AM; Edward Stern & 
Co., Printer. 

HOOVER CO., Chicago, Il. 2nd Best of 
Household Appliances—H. W. Hoover, Pres.; H. 
C. Price, Tr.; Leo Burnett Co., AA. 
INDIANAPOLIS RYS. 2nd Best of Trac- 
tions—Henry Reid, Pres.; < P. Tretton, Sr., 
VP; Chas. Pinkerton, Tr.; gar Claffey, Con.; 
Evan B. Walker, AP; Harrison E. Miller, PRD; 
Bozell & Jacobs, AA; Crippin Printing Co., 
Printer, 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. 

J.. 2nd Best of Textiles—General Robert W. 
Johnson, BC; Gonege F. Smith, Pres.; H. J. 
Henry, VP; F. A. Cosgrove, Tr.; L. R. Feakes, 
Con.; W. E. Sawyer, Promotion Dir.; Young 
Rubicam, AA; Hinkhouse, Inc., Printer. 
J WALTER KIDDE & CO., Bellville, N. -J. 
2nd Best of Building Equipment—John F. Kidde, 
Pres.; H. K. Norton, Tr.; G. Crosby Hiss, Sec.; 
Robert B. Anderson, AM; C. E. Gischel, PRD; 
Pick-S, Art., Ph. & Cht. 

KOBACKER STORES, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
Department Stores—Jerome M. Kobacker, Pres.; 
> 2 _ bay | er & Associ- 

*Sy . alt ampead, Art. t.; Sorg 
Printing Co., Printer. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT, Allentown, 
Pa. 2nd Best of Cement—Joseph S. Young, 
Pres.; C. C. Long, Sec.; R. H. Bright, Con.; 
H. A. Butz, AM; Wm. F. Fell Co., Printer. 


LINK-BELT, Chicago, Ill. 2nd Best of Mach- - 


inery—William C. Carter, Pres.; various VPs; 
H. E. Kellogg, Tr.; Julius S. Holl, AM; Poole 
Bros., Printer & Lith.; Dan Smith, Art. 
LONG-BELL LUMBER, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd Best of Building Materialsk—M. B. Nelson, 
Pres.; J. D. Tennant, VP; L. C. Stith, Tr.; E. 
A. Warner, AM; Jesse drews, GC; Calkins 
& Holden (R. J. Potts), AA; La Rue Printing 
Co., Printer. 
. McCALL CORP., N. Y. 2nd Best of Publish- 
ing—Marvin Pierce, Pres.; J. D. Hartman, Tr.; 
Federal Advertising Agency, AA. ~ 
MELVILLE SHOE, N. Y. 2nd Best of Shoe 
& Leather—Ward Melville, Pres.; W. J 
EVP; J. E. Fisher, Sec. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
Bakin = H. Coppers, Pres.; H. C, Taylor, 
Tr.; George Oliva, AM. 


; b, 


NATIONAL CONTAINER, L. I. City, N. Y. 
2nd Best of Containers—Abraham Herman, BC; 
Samuel Kipnis, Pres.; Harry Ginsberg, VP & 
Tr.; R. L. Balasny, PRC; Herald Square Press, 
Printer. 

NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS, N. Y. 2nd 
Best of Dairy Products—L. A. Van Bomel, Pres.; 
E. J. Mather, VP; H. P. Brown, Con.; N. W. 
Ayer & Son, AA; Wheeler Chart Co., Cht.; 
John MacSherry, Ph.; Hudson Press,. Printer. 

NAT’L SUGAR REFINING, N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Sugar—Wellsworth Bunker, Pres.; Horace 
Havemeyer, Jr., EVP; Collin R. Winston, VP; 
A. H. Munch, Con.; Geffen, Dunn & Co., Art. 


NEWPORT NEWS-SHIPBUILDING & DRY., 
Newport News, Va. 2nd Best of Shipbuilding.— 
ae L. Ferguson, BC; J. B. Woodward, Jr., 

res. 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES, St. Paul, Minn. 
2nd Best of Domestic Airlines—Croil Hunter, 
Pres.; E. I. Whyatt, EVP; L. S. Holstad, Tr.; 
J. A. Ferris, PRD; Wm. J. Brown, Art.; Bruce 
Publishing Co., Printer. 
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ESCRIPTION 
OR 
ERFECTION... 


We're not geniuses over here at 
Wickersham Press. The printing we 
turn out may look that way, but ac- 
tually it's the result of careful work 
coupled with a high regard for qual- 
ity. Then too, we have an eagle's 
eye for the small details which a lot 
of people overlook, but which often 
make the difference between medi- 
ocrity and perfection. « A call or a 
post-card will bring one of our quiet, 
no-pressure representatives over to 
show you—in a jiffy—why particular 
printing buyers and editors say our 
printer is 


THE WICKERSHAM PRESS « INC. 


Phone: Wickersham 2-9700 


305 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMENT RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once _~--"""""" = USE THIS COUPON 
and let us explain how our Personalized | 
Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 


bought, and your objectives. MY OBJECTIVE: 
You incur no obligation Safety [] Income [J] Enhancement [J 
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RESEARCH BUREAU 
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86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. a * 


Financial World Research Bureau: 
Please explain (without obligation to me) 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 





PACIFIC PUBLIC SERVICE, San Francisco, 
Cal. ae Best of Western Utilities—H. C. Judd, 
BC; E. Lawson, Pres.; R. N. Dreiman, VP 
& Con.; TicCarty Co., AA; H. S. Crocker & Co., 
Printer. 

PARAMOUNT PICTURES, N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Motion Pictures—Barney Balaban, Pres.; Cur- 
tis Mitchell, AM & PM; Buchanan & Co., 

PENNSYLVANIA R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd 
Best of ee. Railroads—Martin W. Clement, 
Pres. aie Schabacker, AM; AL Paul Lefton 

PEPSI-COLA, L. I. City, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
—— ag os a har S. Mack, Jr., 
Pres.; J. A. Murphy, Tr.; A. J. Goetz, AM 
Newell- Emmett, AA; Printed in Own Plant. 

PITNEY-BOWES, Stamford, Conn. 2nd Best 
of Office Equipment—Walter "H. Wheeler jt., 
Pres.) W. F. Bernart, Jr., EVP; Harold Camp, 
Sec. & Tr.; F. H. Van Duzer, Jr, Con 3. Fred- 
erick Bowes, Jr. PRD, AM & "George 
Grady Press, Printer; Elmer Renate. Typ. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS, Pittsburgh, 

Pa, 2nd Best of Glass—C. M. Brown, BC; 
L. Clause, Vice BC; H. B. Higgins, Pres.; 
various VPs; C. R. Fay, Con.; Guy Berghoff, 
PRD; Pittsburgh Ad-Art Co., Art.; A. L. Gar- 
ber Co., Printer. 

RADIO CORP. OF AMER., N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Electronics & Radio—Lt. Gen. J. G. Har- 
board, BC; Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, Pres.; A. 
B. Tuttle, Tr.; H. A. Sullivan, Con.; Orrin E. 
Dunlap, Jr.. PRD & AM; J. Walter Thompson 
Co., AA; Lenz & Riecker, Printers. 

RAYONIER, N. Y. 2nd Best of Chemicals— 
Edward Bartsch, Pres. ; i, H. W. Courtnay, AP; 
L. G.. Wilson, Tr.; W. D. Keveney, Con.; Arthur 
J. C. Underhill, PRD; Greer, duBois Assoc., Art., 
Cht. & Printer. 

SAVINGS BANKS TRUST CO., N. Y. 2nd 
Best of Banks—Albert O. Johnson, EVP; Rich- 
ard E. Gutheridge 73 urt Sullivan, Art.; 
Irvin Bussing, Cht.; _ y, Inc., Printer: 
Horan Engraving éJ 

SCHENLEY omhaiie N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Distilled Spirits—Lewis S. Rosenstiel, BC; 
Lester E. Jacobi, Pres.; Louis A. Keidel, VP & 
Tr.; Ralph T. Heymsfeld, Sec. 

ae ee ee GREYHOUND LINES, 
Lexington, Ky., 2nd Best of Bus Lines—Guy A. 
Huguelet, Pree: Fred H. Sides, ~~ i M. 
V. wift, Con.; Robert E. Rader, Jr., AD; Com- 
mercial Printing Co., Printer. 

A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. 2nd 
Best of Packaged Foods—A. E. Stal ey, Jz., BC 
& Pres.; F. Eakin, VP; R. S. Bass, Tr.; R. 
C. Scherer, Con.; ’R. “a Nagle, AM; R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons, Art., Cht. & Printer. 

STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA, San 
Francisco. 2nd Best of Petroleum—H. D. Col- 
lier, BC; R. G. Follis, Pres.; F. S. Bryant, VP; 
- F. Gephart, Con.; Edgar A. Waite, PRD; 

O. Thompson, PRA; A. M. Johnson, AD; 
Paut Carey, Art.; Austin Cadle, Cht.; Leon 
Trice, Ph. (Cover Design); H. oe Crocker Co., 
Printer. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC RY., Dallas, Texas. 2nd 
Best of Southwestern Railroads—W. G. Vollmer, 
Pres.; M. D. Cloud, EVP; F. R. Latimer, Aud.; 
Rogers & Smith, AA; Frank Oliver and Paul 
Lay, Art.; Johnston Printing Co., Printer. 

THERMOID CO., Trenton, N. J. 2nd Best of 
Rubber—Fred Schluter, Pres.; R. H. Temple, 
Tr.; S. E. Tuttle, Sales Promotion Mer. 

THIOKOL -_"s Trenton, N. J. 2nd Best 
of Plastics—J. C. Patrick, BC; J. W. Crosby, 
Pres.; H. R. Ferguson VP; "E: P. Roll, Jt 
Ts. & Cons ‘ Newell- Emmett, AA; Mibbe 
Printing Co., Printer. 

UNION BAG & PAPER, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
Paper Products—Alexander aoe BC & Pres.; 
H. S. Daniels, EVP; M. S B lack, tie Gh. We 
Paddock, Con: ; Kari Smith, A.M.; Selvage & 
Lee, PRC; Albert H. Vela, ’Printer. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT, East Hartford, Conn. 
2nd Best of Aircraft Manufacturing—Frederick 
B. Rentschler, BC; H. Mansfield Horner, Pres.; 
C. L. Gault, Tr.; Wm. R. Robbins, Con.; N. V. 
Clements, PRD. & AM; Platt-Forbes, AA. 

UNITED ELECTRIC COAL, Chicago, Il. 
2nd Best of Coal & Coke—Frank F. Kolbe, 
Pres.; A. E. Lamm, Sec. & Tr.; C. Franklin 
Brown & Co. AA. 


WALDORF SYSTEM, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
Restaurants— 


WALWORTH CO., N. Y. 2nd Best of Metal 
Products—W. B. Holton, Jr., Pres.; ef 
Eichler, VP; Fred W. Belz, Tr.; G. R. Thom- 
son, AM; G. M. Basford Co.. AA. 


WEBSTER TOBACCO, N. Y. 2nd Best of 
Tobacco—Everett — Pres.; G. W. McCoy, 
D. A. W. Davies and L. Thorner, VPs; J. V. 
Mahony, Tr.; N. W. Ayer & Son, AA. 

F. W. hay or seater abet 5 CO., N. Y. 2nd Best 
of Variety Chains—A, L. Cornwell, Pres.; E. C. 
Mauchly, VP; G. F. Terpennig, VP & AM; 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., AA. 
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Street News 





aving little else to do in the 
H period of uncertainty following 
Labor Day, the statistical force of an 
important investment banking house 
was put to work calculating in dollars 
the grief that had come to their pro- 
fession since early summer. These 
men of the sharp pencil squad came 
up with the astonishing figure of $50 
million as the indicated paper loss suf- 
fered by the investment banking firms 
as a result of the market drop. 

The loss was calculated as of 
market values the day before Henry 
A. Wallace handed in his Commerce 
portfolio. Inventories were fairly cal- 
culated and it may be that the market 
will reduce losses for those firms able 
to hold out for better prices. Nine 
years ago this time of year the ill- 
fated Bethlehem Steel and Pure Oil 
underwritings almost spelled disaster 
for those firms too heavily involved, 
or firms which couldn’t ride out the 
storm. Those wha could hold on did 
not fare so badly in the long run. 


Underwriting Spread 


Fifty million dollars wouldn’t have 
loomed so large a loss in the 1920s 
when underwriters were getting three 
to five points as compensation for 
bond flotations. It’s an amount of 
money that could have been made up 
easily in the refunding era of 1935- 
38 when billions in bond issues were 
being floated at a gross underwriting 
spread of two points. But a $50 mil- 
lion loss in days when the competitive 
bidding system gives an average gross 
spread of not much better than half a 
point is quite another matter. It isn’t 
conducive to sound sleep for the un- 
derwriters, because it takes a lot of 
new business to recoup. 

The men with the sharp pencils 
went to work again calculating how 
much bond financing would have to 
be done under the highly competitive 
conditions prevailing in the past year, 
to wipe out a $50 million loss. At a 
Y% per cent spread, it would be neces- 
sary to do about $10 billion of high 
grade bond underwritings. The total 
of all offerings so far this year, in- 
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4 IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ON 


YOUR ANNUAL REPORT: 


IS THE ANNUAL REPORT AN IMPORTANT 
TOOL OF TODAY'S GOOD MANAGEMENT? 


Because through the printed word and picture the 
Annual Report helps cultivate and maintain the 
confidence of the company’s own stockholders and 
builds prestige with all investors. 


DOES THE MODERN REPORT HELP BUSINESS 
TELL ITS FULL STORY IN PRINT? 


On what your Annual Report says and the extent 
to which it informs and educates depends YOUR 
story of why the American free enterprise system 
operates in the best public interest. 


DOES THE AVERAGE STOCKHOLDER SAY HE 
WANTS IN THE ANNUAL REPORT? 


“The Stockholder Speaks,” a 16-page analysis of 
our national survey of stockholders’ opinions on the 
form, content and layout of Annual Reports is 
FREE to executives. Write for a copy today! 


CAN BEST ASSIST ON THE PLANNING AND 
PRODUCTION OF YOUR ANNUAL REPORT? 


We’re prejudiced, but Herald Square P 
Press is one! We are ready to work closely 
with you on both the creative (planning, 
copy and layout) and production phases : 
of your forthcoming report. Where production is 
your only requirement you'll still have the benefit 
of our understanding of the problem. Write or 
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233 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK 13 ¢ WAlker 5-6735 











cluding competitive deals, secondaries, 
standbys and_ direct-to-the-public 
stock issues is little more than $6 
billion. 

So, no matter how the bankers 
figure it, they will be a long time pay- 
ing for dead horses. Some encourage- 
ment is had, however, from indica- 
tions that the half-point spread on 
competitive deals may not hold in the 
future. That may have been compen- 
sation enough when there was little 
or no risk—when the market was 
rising or holding firmly. Now there’s 
definitely a risk of losing money in a 


big way and this risk must have its 
compensation, otherwise capital will 
withdraw from underwriting. 

The Columbia Gas debenture deal, 
which was to have been competitive 
but was finally handled by the nego- 
tiation method, yielded the bankers a 
gross spread of a full point. A new 
yardstick that goes with big financial 
risks was used in that case. There is 
still a lot of that kind of financing to 
be done regardless of how long the 
grasping of new capital is interrupted. 
Security distributors feel that the 
lukewarm attitude of bidding expon- 
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TOLL anys 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY is to be complimented 
for its foresight in presenting in the annual 
report the achievements of private enterprise 

‘ in simple, graphic, understandable form. 


It has been our privilege to assist outstand- 
ing corporations in this phase of their public 
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EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
Personnel Supervisor with a rich background 
of office management in AAAI firm desires 
position with future. Reason: Liquidation of 
Firm. Can assume responsibility and have 
proven ability to carry out orders. College 
graduate. Major personnel and business ad- 
~ oar ea Age 28. (Vet.) Will locate any- 
where 
Box No. ~ whe Financial World, 86. Trinity 
Place, N. Y. 
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ents in the past few months may have 
dealt the competitive system a severe 
blow. 

Rumblings about the severe blows 
that investment bankers have sus- 
tained since early summer have be- 
come ominous at times. But signs of 
distress such as those which accom- 
panied the ill-starred Bethlehem Steel 
and Pure Oil underwritings of nine 
years ago, have not appeared. It is 
admitted that some houses may have 
to reef in their sails for a time but 
after all, the $50 million estimated to 
have been lost since early summer 
has been shared not only by the 100 
to 150 who sign underwriting con- 
tracts but also by the several hundred 
other firms which function as dealers 
in selling groups. 

This whole discussion goes deeper 
than the interests of the underwriters 
or the dealers who join selling groups. 
To maintain liquidity in a period 
of frozen inventories, many of them 
have been prompted to unload sale- 
able securities. This has contributed 
to the supply of stock pressing on the 
market and reflected on the ticker 
tape. 





Utility Picture 





Concluded from page 13 





mated. Both Commonwealth & 
Southern and Electric Bond & Share 
plans made alternative proposals for 
the distribution of portfolio securities 
to their preferred stockholders, in the 
event that market conditions made 
their public sale inadvisable. More- 
over, the demand for operating utility 
common stocks has not sunk to so 
low a level that these shares cannot 
be sold at what would have been con- 
sidered good prices a year or so ago. 
But the lower the price at which 
portfolio securities must be sold, the 
less will be the balance remaining for 
holding company common stock- 
holders. And under its “bundle of 
rights” theory of a year or so ago, 
the SEC may decide that the sale of 
portfolio securities at present levels 
is equivalent to making holding com- 
pany stockholders accept all of the 
recent market loss. Accordingly, it 
may again favor the exchange of op- 
erating company equities for holding 
company preferred stocks, | 














“THE ONLY MAN I CAN’T OUT-TALK,” 





SAID P. od BARNUM, “1S A PRINTER” 







All right, we'll take the hint and see how 


brief we can make this: 


We have won the 1945 “‘ Best of the 
Industry’’ Award, for the fourth con- 
secutive year. This year it was a double 
win—two reports were submitted —The 
Aviation Corporation Annual Report 
as well as the Consolidated Vultee 
Annual Report. Both won. 


That's telling a story of fine typography, 
designing and printing —of skill, experi- 
ence, top equipment and top men — in very 
few picas... don’t you think? 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S FINE TYPOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS FOR 33 YEARS 


-ARTS PRESs, IN 


227 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 











New Fashions 





Continued from page 7 








labor relations. This is as it should 
be—perhaps as it must be if the 
American system of free private en- 
terprise fs to prevail. 

There is some tendency to jazz up 
reports of corporations by free use of 
color and pictures. In some cases this 
seems-to go too far. Each company 
must consider carefully whether such 
instruments of attention value and 
superficial interest can make up for 
any lack of adequate data concerning 
the company’s financial position, 
earnings, - expenses, and _ business 
plans. 


Additional Points 


On the other hand, I find a some- 
what smaller use of pictures in the 
form of diagrams, and a somewhat in- 
creased tendency toward the use of 
bars and lines or “curves.” This is as 
it should be. 

Some notably bad conditions are 
still all too common in the annual re- 
ports of American corporations. Im- 
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provement is occurring right along, 
but it is still true that many present 
little or no comparative data. For 
adequate comparisons, probably a 
period of five to ten years should be 
covered. 

A safe rule for most corporations 
would be to present no important 
financial data which are not shown 
for at least two years. I would 
particularly emphasize the point that 
to present a balance sheet or income 
statement for the one year, 1945, and 
then to supplement it by a table or 
chart showing comparisons for one 
or two items only, is not adequate. 
Small summary tables or sketchy 
charts are not enough. 

Another point to note is the desira- 
bility of a comparative statistical table 
which should accompany each cor- 
poration’s annual report. This is in- 
valuable to enable comparisons from 
year to year, and to facilitate deduc- 
tions as to operating ratios and the 
like. 

Such tabulations should enable the 
stockholder to figure the value of his 
shares, and the laborer to find out 
how his weekly earnings compare 
with the average for the country. 
Merely as a suggestive list, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : 


Total net sales 

Total physical volume 

Total operating expenses 
Total net earnings 

Total stock outstanding 

Total stockholders 

Total dividends 

Total employees on payroll 
Total wages and salaries 
Average weekly wages per employee 
Cost of living 

Total taxes paid 

Taxes per share 

Taxes per wage dollar 

Net profits per share 
Dividends per share 

Net worth per share 
Percentage of profits on sales 


Some such list as the foregoing, 
covering at least three years, with ad- 
justments for the kind of business in- 
volved, should be presented on one 


page. 
Efficiency Indices 


One reason for this basic statistical 
table is to enable both the manage- 
ment and the stockholders to compute 
certain important indexes of efficiency 
—the operating ratios and rates of 
turnover as follows: 

Ratio of expense to net earnings (‘‘Operating 

Ratio’) 

Turnover of total capital used—the ratio of 
total sales to total money employed in the 
business 

Turnover of fixed capital 

Turnover of net worth 

Turnover of inventories 

Turnover of accounts receivable—the average 
“collection period” 

Such ratios supply the real tests of 


management, and the complete annual 
31 
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ravting Co 


Provides the fine aa a and speed requi- 


site to the Financial, Advertising and Publishing 
Fields ... 


At your convenience, we shall be pleased 
to show what Knickerbocker can do 
to your photo-engraving requirements. 


ADDRESS: Knickerbocker Photo Engraving 
Co., 37 East 12th Street, New York-3, or 
PHONE: Algonquin 4-7144. 

















CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 
We professionally design your Charts and Maps 
to successfully do the work you desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 
7 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


| report should at least supply the basis 


for computing them for a series of 
years, 

Among the more important re- 
forms needed in annual reports is one 
designed to show the part played by 
enterprise and its relation to profits. 
Another is a better basis for labo: 
relations. 

As to enterprise, one of the main 
requirements in my opinion is to dis- 
tinguish between enterprise and capi- 
tal. This involves a distinction be- 
tween profits and interest. In a nega- 
tive way, it is to be noted that profits 
should not be figured as a percentage 
on investment. It is misleading. In 
most cases at least, profits should be 
figured as a percentage on sales or 
expenses, or both. Again, profits 
should not be figured until an allow- 
ance for interest on invested capital 
has been made. Actual interest pay- 
ments plus a conservative “charge” 
for interest on invested capital, 
should be added to operating ex- 
penses (other than the interest paid) 
before figuring the true profits of en- 
terprise. 


Labor Relations 


As to labor relations, the basis for 
sound and effective procedure must 
be recognition that (1) there is some 
common ground between labor and 
enterprise, and (2) there are some 
opposing or clashing interests which 
will always remain. It is a mistake to 
proceed on the assumption that either 
there are no necessary clashes of in- 
terest, or labor has no common inter- 
ests with the employer. In-a sense, 
the honest laborer invests his work- 
ing life in the company of his em- 
ployer. Whether he is conscientious 
or not, however, he does have an in- 
terest in the company’s earnings, its 
dividend payments, and its prospects. 

Whether the employer likes it or 
not, collective bargaining, based on 
economic and accounting data, is here 
to stay. A part of the corporation’s 
adjustment should be a section in its 
stockholder annual report addressed 
to labor. More than this, data should 
be presented in every corporation’s 
annual report to enable the laborers 
or their leaders and economic ad- 
visors to know precisely where the 
company stands and why. This wil! 
involve data showing and emphasiz- 
ing the skill of the enterpriser in buy- 
ing, selling, organizing, and planning. 
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It will bring out the business risks 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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run and the business skill exercised : 
in meeting them. 
In this connection I wish to second 
: the proposal made by Louis Guenther 
of FINANCIAL Wor.tp and others 
that each corporation provide for a 
labor director to sit on its board. (He 
might be elected by the employees 
from a panel submitted by the em- 
ployer.) Such a man could be of great 
value in promoting a better under- 
standing on the part of both em- 
ployers and employees. His advice in > 
preparing certain portions of the an- 
nual report might be valuable! 

In conclusion I would make once 
more the suggestion that corporations 
should begin to seek some standardi- 
zation in “terms” in their annual re- 
ports. 

I refer particularly to the head- 
ings or items used: to designate the 
earnings, expenses, assets, and liabili- 
ties of various kinds. There is danger 
that in the so-called “streamlining” 
and use of non-technical language, a 
lack of clarity or even positive mis- 
understanding, may arise. 





UNDERWRITERS 
and DISTRIBUTORS of 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Annual Report Offices in 90 Cities 


Mavies Are Next 


S. Steel started something a 
e year ago when it produced a 
short film on its 1944 annual report. 
Prepared in black-and-white, it drew 
heavily on the film libraries for action 
shots to dramatize the company’s part 
in supplying armament and war 
equipment. The reel had its short- 
comings, but it did pioneer a new 
field for the movies. 

Now Criterion Pictures Corpora- 
tion has laid before both the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission and the 
New York Stock Exchange plans for 
exhibiting these movies in the board- 
rooms of brokerage offices through- 
out the country. 

Such films would be previewed by 
the SEC, probably in “script form,” 
but so long as they were not em- 
ployed to promote new issues of 
securities, or could be interpreted as 
having an “intent to defraud,” it is 
said that there could be no criticism. 
Even films on companies having 
issued new securities within the past 
year could be shown when a copy of 
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TWO IN A ROW FOR THE BOSTON EL 


It isn’t often that one company wins 
“Best In Industry” awards two years in 
a row. That’s why we're particularly 
| proud that the Boston Elevated Railway 
i Company, a Dickie-Raymond client for 
! 9 years, won this coveted honor in both 
, 1945 and 1946. 


| PLUS ONE FOR SYLVANIA 


- Another longtime Dickie-Raymond client 

—Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.—won 
the 1946 “Best In Industry” award for 
the Electronics and Radio group. 


DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC. 


Merchandising and Sales Promotion Counsel, Direct Advertising 
521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 





Two-time winners — Boston El Annual 
Reports for 1944 and 1945 — planned 
and produced by Dickie-Raymond. 





























the prospectus is distributed to each 
one viewing the picture. 

Several of the large wire houses, 
including Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, J. S. Bache, Francis 
OCTOBER 2, 1946 


I. duPont and W. E. Hutton, are in- 
terested in the development, and plan 
to exhibit acceptable films. Such an- 
nual report shorts are expected to run 
from fifteen to twenty minutes each, 


and would be shown in the board- 
rooms immediately after the close of 
the market when the closing bid-and- 
asked prices of securities have been 
run off on the ticker. 
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Better Outlook for 
The Heet Sugars 


een has long since _ be- 
come but a memory in so far 
as most food products are concerned. 
That it is still necessary in the case 
of refined sugar, eloquently attests 
to the still acute shortage that exists 
for the sweetening granules. With 
many individual consumers falling 
back upon saccharine for their coffee, 
sugar allowances to industrial users 
for the fourth quarter of 1946 are un- 
changed at 60 per cent of the 1941 
base for most other classifications. 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has asked for record-break- 
ing domestic production of about 
2.45 million short tons in the 1947 
crop year. Of this output, beet 
sugar companies are expected to ac- 
count for 1.9 million tons, requiring 
some 1.06 million acres of plant- 
ings. This compares with a 1946 
ouput estimated at 1.7 million tons 
from plantings of only 865,000 
acres and former records of nearly 
1.9 million tons produced in 1941 and 
1.05 million acres planted in 1942, 
before wartime aggravation of dis- 
couraging cost-price inequities. 
Under more nearly normal cir- 
cumstances, such a boost in domestic 
beet production, along with increases 





expected in output of most other 
world cane and beet producers, 
might threaten to unbalance the 
supply and price situations. Trade 
consensus, however, allowing for the 
time needed to restore war-devastated 
producing areas, is that the present 
acute shortage is hardly likely to be 
made up within the next year or 
two and some experts advance the 
date as far ahead as 1950. 
Recognizing the need of greater 
incentives to growers and processors 
alike, especially, in the first case, at 
a time when other crops are the most 
profitable on record, prices on the 





output of over 6.8 million bags last 
year, even a 10-cent net price advan- 
tage would add $682,358 (38 cents 
per common share) to earnings be- 
fore taxes; on Holly’s 2.9 million it 
would add $294,250 (59 cents per 
share); and on American Crystal’s 
2.7 million it would add $273,435 
(75 cents per share). Of greater 
importance, earningswise, would be 
the effects of increased volume. 
American Crystal and Holly end 
their fiscal years with the month of 
March, and Great Western with 
February. All three scored substan- 
tial earnings improvement last year 
as compared with 1944-45, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. But as compared with 1941-42 
earnings, there were still sharp de- 
clines, from $2.35 to $1.20 per 
share for Great Western, from $3.32 
to $1.36 per share for Holly, and = 


Domestic Beet Sugars Return High Yields 


SRA 

1943 1944 
American Crystal Sugar *$1.94 *$1.62 
Great Western Sugar... §1.94 $1.66 
Holly Sugar .......... *1.02 *0.81 





*Years ended March 31. 
February 28. 


1945 crop were permitted to advance 
by 13.34 cents per 100 Ib. bag and 
another 35 cents on the 1946 crop. 

Subsidy reductions and increased 
labor and other costs offset much of 
these raises, of course. However, on 
the leading Great Western Sugar’s 














HASBROUCK, THISTLE & Co., INC. 
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CORPORATE MINUTE BOOKS OF FINEST QUALITY 

ARE AGAIN AVAILABLE IN FULL RED RUSSIA 

AND BLACK PIN SEAL BINDINGS - 

NOW AS TO YOUR YEAR-END REQUIREMENTS FOR 

WE ARE STILL RESTRICTED AS TO QUANTITIES 
“IT PAYS TO DEAL WITH SPECIALISTS” | 


“Successors to THE BROUN-GREEN CO.” 
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tAssuming quarterly dividends at rate payable October 1. 


- territories. 


Divi- Recent Current 

1945 1646 dend Price Yield 

*$1.00  *$1.37 +$1.20 24 5.0% 
0.88 §1.20 1.20 26 4.6 
*143 *1.36 1.00 25 4.0 

$Years ended 


from $2.98 to $1.37 per share for 
American Crystal, reflecting the 
price inequities of recent years and 
the poor volume that resulted. 

The beet sugar processors pur- 
chase the bulk of their beet sugar 
from independent growers in their 
The industry naturally 
is speculative, being affected by 
weather changes, governmental reg- 
ulation with politico - sociological 
angles, competition both with cane 
sugar and other sweeteners, domestic 
and foreign, as well as by variations 
in consumer purchasing power. 


Because actual beet sugar produc- 
tion was then mostly a matter of rel- 
atively high-cost manual labor, the 
industry was long at a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage with Cuban 
and other foreign cane sugar produc- 
ers with low labor costs. Mechani- 
zation, however, although relatively 
new in beet cultivation, already had 
made rapid strides before the war 
and is bound to be further extended 
with the reappearance of scarce me- 
chanical equipment. From this view- 
point, the domestic beet sugar indus- 
try has undoubtedly achieved perma- 
nent improvement in its relative com- 
petitive position. 
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TEXTILE WEAVERS AND THROWSTERS 
OF RAYON, NYLON, AND GLASS 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1946 Sales were largest in Duplan 
history. Gross profits were lower 





a ane S21.0€7.266 because of increased wages. Net 
Goat of qoods 17,697,070 profits were higher due to reduced 
taxes, resulting in the largest profit 

Depreciation , 406,566 per share in 48 years. 
“Thieaaee Dividends declared of 60 
cians cents per share in cash, and 4% in 
2,944,330 stock (two stock dividends of 1 share 

for each 50 held). 

General expenses 550,589 Production is being in- 
Siti creased with a new Nylon throw- 
— a saitanine ing mill in Wiiiaden Shen Other 


Srediaittens: Sides tacense: 135,110 mills are being enlarged. The com- 

ene pany borrowed $5,000,000 on ten 

2.258.631 year serial loan at interest rate of 

2% per cent per annum, increasing 

working capital to $6,632,198. This 

Profit for year $ 983,631 provides funds for the moderniza- 
a tion and expansion program. 


State and Federal taxes 1,375,000 














10 YEAR SUMMARY PRODUCTION 
YEAR EARNED INCREASED YARDS PER LOOM 
ENDED NET PER SHARE 
mavi sls rront_ onto — 
1946 $21,047,966 $883,631 $3.03 
1945 20,108,353 697,223 «(2.48 MLO 10-10 10-10) 
1944 17,570,508 547,059 1.73 
1943 16,324,835 491,537 1.52 1946 0-0 100 


1942 16,903,481 904,027 2.82 INCREASE IN TWISTING SPINDLES 


1941 12,177,911 297,969 58 
1940 11,897,688 414,028 ATTN 


1.01 





1899 100069695 42082 1.04  ATTTTTTTTTITNY 


1938 10,172,475 331,436 71 


tans crass 20 eT 


1947 EXPANSION 





COMPLETE REPORT ON REQUEST 





THE DUPLAN CORPORATION, 512 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Pe- Pay- 
Company riod able 
Airline Foods Q 
Air-Way El. Appliance. . ay a 
Alabama Fuel & Iron.. ae 
= Air Filter . 


Hidrs. of 
Record 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Nov. 
Sep. 
Nov. 
Sep. 
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$7 pf. 
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American Bemberg 
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American 

American 
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American 

American Mfg. 

Amer. Smelting & Ref 

Arundel Corp. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa $1.5 = 
Baystate Corp. Q 
Bickford’s, Inc. .. Oct. 


10¢ Oct. 1 
..25¢ Q oot 
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Central Aguirre Assoc 
Central Fibre Products........ 
Do 


Certain-teed Products 
~~ Stores 


ee: pa pana 


Cliffs ra 

Consolidated Dry Goods 

Container Corp. of Amer 
Do 


> BO: : 
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De Pinna (A.) Cl 
Detroit Edison 
Detroit-Michigan Stove . 


Do 
Detroit Steel Products 
Field (Marshall) 
tert Grain & Malting. idtge, 


Do 
Fuller Mfg. 
Gardner- Denver 
General Mills 
Gillette Safety Razor . 


L.) 
Greenfiaia’ Gas Light 
Harvard Brewing 
Kirkland Lake Goid Mng 
ee Un. Bakeries 
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Longines-Wittnauer Watch .... 
McAndrews & Forbes 3 





Pe- Pay- 
Company riod abie 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore.. -- Ot 8 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration oo “net. 
Marchan' culating Mach. . “siike Q Oct. 1 
5e 3 Nov. 


Hidrs. of 


Nat'l Malleable & Steel 
Nat’l Screw Mf 
5% of. 


Oklahoma ‘Gas & Elec. 4% pf. ‘306 
Packer Corp. 


Reading = 
Reece 
Reliance ‘EL & Engineering.. 
Richman Bros. 

Rome Cable 4% pf 
Russek’s Fifth Ave..... 
Schenley Distillers . 
Shaffer §) 


sa Os die «me Os 


Do 
Towle Mfg. 
Trico Products 
Udylite Corp. 
Universal Pictures 


Visking Corp. “A” & “ a 


Do 
West Va. Pulp & 


Oe uk. 
Willys-Overland $4.50 
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Albermarle Paper 7% pf.. 
Cleve.-Clifffs Iron a pf 
Commonwealth & So. 
Florida Portland Cem. 


pte. pf. 
Grewp tae. 6% pf. a 
Illinois Pr. div. arrears ctfs.... 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pr. 


6% vp 
poveat coal 6% pf. S2 4. 
Pere Marquette Ry. 5% pr. pf.$1.25 .. 


Stock 


Electrographic Corp. 
Y—Year end. 





INVESTORS MUTUAL, 
INC. 


Divide nd Notice 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of seventy- -two cents per share pay- 
able on September 27, € 
shareholders on record as of Sep- 
tember 12, 1946. 


E. E. Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter and 
Investment Manager 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND rAN NO. 130 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation has declared a divi- 
dend amounting to Thirty-five Cents (35c) 
per share on the outstanding Common a 
of the Corporation, payable on October 1 
1946 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 20, 1946. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 





AN ACCOUNT 


A booklet explaining market terms, trad- 

ing rules—tells how to buy or sell securities 

—for new or experienced investors. 
Write for Booklet K-21. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Controllers Start Opinion 
Survey of Annual Reports 


he Controllership Foundation, 
sponsored by the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, has commissioned 
the Opinion Research Corporation to 
make a direct survey of the public’s 
attitude toward annual reports with 
particular reference to the average 
person’s understanding of balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements. 
By personal calls of researchers, a 
cross-section of housewives, workers, 
businessmen and investors will be 
given an opportunity to examine both 
the “conventional” and the “simpli- 
fied” forms of statements to see if the 
meaning of the latter is more quickly 
understood. 


“This survey should determine 
whether the problem of communicat- 
ing facts about business to the public 
is one of lack of faith in the reliability 
of the figures, or whether the inability 
to understand such figures constitutes 
the major stumbling block,” ex- . 
plained Daniel J. Hennessy, president 
of the Foundation. “Preliminary re- 
sults of our survey show that the 
average man’s conception of business 
profits is little short of fantastic.” 





EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Crowley Milner 

Lytton’s, Henry C, Lytton 
Mandel Bros. 
Montgomery Ward 


Riegel Paper 


American Ship Building 
Calgary & Edmonton 
Consolidated Rendering 
Fox (Peter) Brewing 





1946 1945 
9 Months to August 31 
6 Months to July 31 


General American Oil Texas 
Gerity-Michigan Die Casting 
Gladden Products 
Gray Drug “wees 


HH pro Sr proowSy 
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National Casket 
National Steel Car ... 
Omar, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Potash Co, 
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FOR SALE—CONNECTICUT 


One of Conn. River Valley finest farms, above 
flood level. 220 acres, 50 tillable, balance pas- 
ture and wood, est. 100,000 feet timber. Dwell- 
ing of 1% story, 10 rooms, bath, hot air fur- 
nace; slate roof; fine shade grounds and view; 
45x75 barn with leanto stable and horse barn 
36x40 attached, clapboarded and painted, tool- 
shed, poultry houses. 26 head cattle, 3 horses, 
150 hens, 250 pullets. Full line farming tools; 
tractor. Barn full of hay, 2 silos of ensilage, 
300 bu. oats. All included for only $16,000. 
Buildings are in Al shape. A Grand Dairy 
Farm. Hurry. Cooperative Properties, Enfield, 
New Hampshire. 
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(H. J) Co. 
Willson Stationers & Envelopes... 


at 
0.75 
. Months to March 31 
Longines-Witnauer Watch ....... 1.12 0.84 
Silverwood Western Dairies *1.34 *L17 
*—Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b—Class B 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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Timing Reports 





Concluded from page 11 








Author’s alterations or corrections, 
(a-a), are troublesome and costly. 
\ single word may cause an entire 
paragraph to be reset. It is certainly 
advisable to use typewritten copies of 
the drafts of copy for circulation and 
executive approval within the cor- 
poration in order that the final copy, 
when given to the printer for setting, 
will require as few changes as pos- 
sible in proof form. 

A “paste-up” dummy should then 
be made of the galley and engraver’s 
proofs. A set of corrected proofs 
should be returned with the “paste- 
up” dummy. The proofs are corrected, 
and the dummy is the guide in the 
next operation: “page make-up,” 
where spacing and layout arrange- 
ment of the type and engravings are 
made. Proofs are then pulled of each 
page after the make-up, and sent to 
the clignt for approval. 

An “imposition” is drawn up. This 
is the correct arrangement of type 
pages in such form that the printed 
sheet when folded and bound will 
come into the proper page sequence. 
The job is now ready for the press. 


“Press Proofs” 


The first sheets off the press are 
called “press proofs.” These should 
be checked by the client in the plant 
as soon as they come off the press in 
order not to delay the press run un- 
necessarily. In checking press proofs, 
the only changes that should be made 
are those which are outright errors 
or misstatements of fact. 

If more than one color is used in 
the report each side of the sheet is 
run through the press equal to the 
number of colors used, assuming that 
a single-color press is used. Of course, 
it is possible to surprint one color 
on top of another to arrive at a de- 
sired third color, and thus have three 
colors on a page and yet the sheet 
that the page appears on having gone 
through the press only twice. Ob- 
viously, there is a different form for 
each color impression and therefore, 
the register (getting the next color 
impression to fall exactly in its proper 
place on the sheet) must be perfect. 

The printed sheets are next sent to 
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the bindery for folding and stapling. 
Arrangements as to the kind of bind- 
ing and time deadline should be made 
well in advance, depending on whether 
the report has a separate cover, or is 
a “‘self-cover” job. 


Printer’s Challenge 


Many corporations today confront 
their printers with demands regard- 
ing such things as proof deadlines 
which, even when printing conditions 
are normal, are unreasonable. Print- 


-ing conditions today are definitely 


not normal. Printers are undergoing 
trying conditions today with a short- 
age of paper, difficulty of getting new 
equipment, a dried-up skilled labor 
pool. Furthermore the printer has to 
deal with binders and engravers, who 
are also confronted by similar con- 
ditions in their own industries. 

A production schedule for the an- 
nual report can be prepared that will 
allow ample time for preparation 
of the “dummy,” finished artwork, 
photos and graphics and will give the 
printer ample time for the production 
of a high quality statement. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 123 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Sept. 11, 1946, for the 
third quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on Oct. 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Sept. 27, 1946. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxerr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 






















“Call for 
Pur MORRIS” 


f >» New York, N. Y. 
September 18, 1946 


Philip Morris & Co. ita:, tne. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4% Series,.and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 90¢ per share on 
the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 3.60% 
Series have been declared payable No- 
vember 1, 1946 to holders of Preferred 
Stock of the respective series of record 
at the close of business on October 15, 
1946. 

There also has been declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 37'%¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, ($5 Par), payable 
Oc‘ober 15, 1946 to-holders of Common 
Sto’ k of record at the close of business 
on September 30, 1946. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shell have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are therefore urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. 

G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
WLLL 
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The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the initial quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents per share on the Cumulative 
No Par Convertible Preferred Stock of 
the Company, payable October 10, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 1, 1946. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15, 
N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 
33 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
September 19, 1946 








FOR SALE 
AMHERST, MASS. 
Estate of Mrs. George B. Churchill. Gracious 
home and gardener’s paradise in beautiful 
N. E. college town; 5 bedrooms, balcony, 2 
baths, upstairs sitting room, maids’ rooms & 
bath, large downstairs rooms open to terrace; 
lawns and woodland planting by brook; lovely 
gardens, small greenhouse with rock wall 
plants; attached garage. Entirely secluded, yet 
in town. Superb trees; view of Pelham Hills. 


$35.000. 
MRS. W. L. THORP 
Westport, Conn. WEstport 2-2009 
or First National Bank, Amherst, Mass. 








GREAT INVESTMENT 
FOR SALE 
ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Combine pleasure with business. Immense dairy 
& development possibility. 290-acre dairy. 121- 
yoke barns, new, 3 houses, master home of 11 
rooms, one 5-room & one 7-room, 4 baths, heat- 
ing, elec., tel., main highway 50 miles; in a 
poor-paying year sold $17,000 milk. 35-acre 
lake site, for development, $55,000, terms, 
sacrifice, illness. Free & Clear of debts. Fred 
Schoelkopf, Otisville, N. Y. Tel. Middletown, 








*— ee 
Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable October 31, 
1946 to stockholders of record at th 
close of business on October 15, 1946 


* * 




















N. Y., 92-2281. 








$50,000 
SOAPLESS DETERGENT 


Synthetic. Low-cost, excellent foaming, deter- 
gency wetting; lime stability; used for textile 
processing, laundries, cleaning powders, sham- 
poos, car washes; newly perfected by exp’d 
Chem. Research & Production Manager. Invest- 
ment with sales experience to finance produc- 
tion and sales preferred. Box No. 434, c/o 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6. 
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STOCh FACTOGRAPHS 








The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


A. P. W. Products Co., Inc. 











Data revised to September 25, 1946 & Price (AHD) 


tncorporated: 1913, Delaware, as subsi- 
diary of Conn. Co. formed in 1893. Latter 
in 1931 under reorganization plan trans- 
ferred all its assets to the Del. Co. Office: 
50 Chureh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
September. Number of stockholders (De- 
eember 31, 1945): 6,300. 


Capitalization: Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 








e 
627,969 shs 





Business: An important factor in the production, manufac- 
ture and sale of chemical fertilizers. Produces its own phos- 
phate and sulphuric acid requirements but purchases all other 
ingredients from the outside. Also produces other chemicals. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital June 30, 
1946, $16.5 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Government 
securities $16.4 million. Book value of stock, $41.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments, 1922 to 1933; resumed in 
1934 and since maintained. 

Outlook: Company occupies a better-than-average position in 
a highly competitive industry because of geographical diversi- 
fication and its increasing interest in industrial chemicals. 
Sales trend should continue upward for some time in view 
of critical world demand for food products, fertilizer shortage, 
and high level of farm buying power. 

Commenf: A better-than-average equity in a cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Qu. Fiscal —— Calendar Years -—, 
ended: Sept. 30 Dec. Mar. 31 June 30 Year Dividends Price Range 
1939.... = 15 —. : $1.45 $1.20 
slats 19 20 1.79 1.45 
". 31 2.87 
0.27 


$0.15 
55 
.33 
.4 
1 
.0 
8 


wreow 


D—Deficcit. 





Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 





Data revised to September 25, 1946 


Incorporated: 1913, New York (predecessor 
established in 1878). Office: Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting: 
Second Thursday in January. Number of 
stockholders (November 20, 1945): 2,606. 


Capitalization: Long term debt 


& Price (BWS 


40,000 shs 
492,000 shs 


*Redeemable at 106 through January 30, 
1949: 105% through January 30, 1950, 
and declining % point each year fo 1956 
(callable for sinking fund at 104 through January 30, 1949; 103% through January 
30, 1950 and declining % point each year to 1952). 

Business: The third largest domestic manufacturer of shoes, 
which are distributed throughout the U. S. and sold principally 
under the trade names Buster Brown for children; Brown- 
built for men and women; Roblee for men; Air-Step for 
women; and “Naturalizer Shoes for Women.” Shoes are both 
staple and styled, and are in the medium price class. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital April 30, 
1946, $17.5 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, 
$6.8 million. Book value of stock, $32.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment on present preferred stock, 
April, 1946. Common dividends each year since 1922. 

Outlook: Production of shoes should continue to hold near 
record high levels for some time, in spite of shortage of good 
leather, as a result of pent-up demand and need to replenish 
inventories. Normally, operations are comparatively stable. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 











“EARNINGS, DIWDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


-——Calendar 
April 30 Oct. 31 Year’s Total Dividends 


$1.00 -57 $1.00 20%—15% 
0.51 x 1.00 A a 
0.93 2.05 1.00 18%—15 
0.85 * a —14% 
0.95 98 i 21%—14% 
ae k f a 

of . . 


nah 


Years——, 
Half-year period: . Price Range 


*Revised to reflect 2-for-1 stock split January, 1946. 
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Earnings & Price Range (APW) 
Data.revised to September 25, 1946 


incorporated: 1877, New York, as Albany 
Perforated Wrapping | Paper, ag nee 
to Business formed in 1874; present title 

adopted 1944. Office: Albany, New York. $2 
Annual meeting: Ben Wednesday in $1 
October. Number 0 
ber 10, 1945): 


Capitalization: rsa term debt. By ++i pd 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


of stockholders (Septem- 





1 
"399 40 41 8243 aa 22 








Business: Makes toilet tissues and paper towels. Trade names 
include Red Cross, Onliwon, Viking and APW Satin Tissue. 
Plant has an annual capacity of 70 million pounds of tissue 
and toweling. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 3, 1945, 
$1.4 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash and U. S. Treas. certificates, 
$688,829. Book value, $7.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1911 to 1928; none since. 

Outlook: Uptrend in sales and improved profit margins are 


‘favorable factors in nearer and intermediate term outlook, but 


these may be largely offset by increased operating costs. 
Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 

Fiscal *Price Range 

June 30 Year’s Total High Low 
D$0.82 
0.01 
=. 


Qu. ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


+0.16 0: 946....-- $0.19 wipes ess 10%—— 4% 
D—Deficit. Sixteen weeks. {Twelve weeks. 





Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 








Data revised to September 25, 1946 & Price (DRS-A) 
Incorporated: 1917, _— York; succeeding 
a business originally founded in 1754. 
Office: 787 First Avenue, New York 

Ni ; — y — worl Last Wednesday 
in Num! of stockholders 
Grepruary” n 1946): os A, 1,800; Class 


Capitalization: hans term debt.$3,465,000 











193,750 shs 


*Dividends must be paid on both classes of stock at the same time, with each 
share of Class B stock to receive % the amount paid on each share of Class A. 

Business: America’s oldest paint maker. Manufactures 
paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers and stains; artists’ colors; 
brushes; synthetic resins. Products are sold at wholesale and 
through 72 company-owned retail stores. Also makes finishes 
and coatings for variety of industrial uses. Trade names in- 
clude Devoe, Bay State, Pee Gee, Jones-Dabney, Truscon, and 
Mirrolac. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1946, $11.3 
million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; Gov’t sec., $1.8 mil- 
lion. Book value of class A common, $26 91 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments 1894-1916; 
1919-32; 1934-38; and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for company’s products for ex- 
tended period is indicated by large accumulation of mainten- 
ance and renovation work, and prospective high level of build- 
ing activity. Elimination of materials shortages would remove 
an important operating handicap. 

Comment: Cyclical characteristics of industry place shares 
in a speculative category. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMON 


Fiscal -——Calendar Years———, 
Nov. 30 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


D$0.16 . $0.80 16% —10 
0. ‘ None 13 — 7% 
0.82 . 0.10 9 a 
2.10 0. 40 — 4% 
1.10 a 55a 

; 7 ? 14%— 7 

16%—11 

29%—14% 

39%—28 


Half-year ended: 


resseose! 
seusezes 


“Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in October, 1945. D—Deficit. 
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W. Averell Harriman 
Succeeds Henry Wallace 


ppointment of W. Averell Har- 
A riman to the post of Secretary 
of Commerce is expected by business- 
men to result in ‘substantial increase 
in the value of that Department to 
trade and industry. Too often while 





Harris & Ewing 


headed by Henry A. Wallace, the 
Department of Commerce seemed to 
consider its primary function to be 
to propagandize for political purposes 
rather than to promote the economy 
of the nation. 

The new Secretary is in harmony 
with the foreign policies of the Ad- 
ministration as implemented by Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes. He has held 
various appointive posts in the Na- 
tional Administration since 1933. A 
close adviser on foreign affairs to the 
late President Roostvelt, he attended 
all of the important; wartime con- 
ferences—the Atlanti¢ Charter meet- 
ing, and the meetings at Washington, 
€asablanca, Yalta and Potsdamy,Son 
of the late E. H. Harriman, he in- 
herited his father’s position in rail- 
roading, serving as chairman of the 
Illinois Central and Union Pacific. 
His financial background embraces 
chairmanship of W. A. Harriman 
& Company and director of Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Company. 


Tax Factors 








Concluded from page 14 
SO RET TERR oe RENNER OE 


a deduction is limited to five years. 
Sales of this kind involve no risk of 
losing an investment position since 
securities sold to record a gain may 
be repurchased immediately, the 30 
day clause applying only to losses. 
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STOCKS 


¢ BONDS 


COMMODITIES 


K PHA 
@ 
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Wess 


HARRIS, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading 
security ond ccmmodity exchanges 


14 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO 
135 South LaSalle St. 


KANSAS CITY 
912 Baltimore Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 
LOS ANGELES 


and other cities from 
coast to coast. 


LONDON 


GENEVA 





RESEARCH ORGANIZATION: Specialized 
and general information and statistics 
by telephone or mail. 


BONDS AND UNLISTED SECURITIES: 
Extensive facilities for reaching large 
and small markets. 


COMMODITIES: Long experience in han- 
dling grain, cotton and other commodities. 


SUPERVISED INVESTMENTS: Portfolio 
analysis and continving supervision. 


BLOCKS OF SECURITIES: We specialize in 
handling large blocks of securities. 

















oston 


Fund, 


A prospectus relating to the shares of either of 
these investment funds, each of which is man- 
aged indep 


Massachusetts 
Luvestors 


Trust 





ely of the other by a different 





NEW YORF 
61 Broadway 





management group, may be obtained from 
your local authorized investment dealer or 


VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


120 South LaSalle Street 


BOSTON 


' CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


210 West Seventh Street 























Worthless securities may present a 
special problem, since controversy 
may result with the tax authorities 
as to the actual year in which the 
loss was suffered. To avoid disputing 


the date, it is advisable in such 
instances. to effect a sale, thus estab- 
lishing the loss, as soon as possible 
after it becomes apparent that the 
securities have no real value. 





{ FREE | 


Booklets 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of the 
booklets listed below will be sent 
direct from the issuimg firm. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. 








ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys — Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring 
rehabilitation. 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 
Agricultural Equipment Yearbook—lllustrated 
manual of the farm equipment industry with 
background statistics for the leading fourteen 
companies in the field—prepared by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


neglected bonds in line for 


Investments in Peacetime-— A discussion of 
investment company funds, geared.to the tempo 
of the postwar world, affording broad diversi- 


Financial Summary 








Adjusted for 








+ Seasonal Variation 
1935-39 = 100 
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Trade Indicators 


{Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity) 





1946 
Sept. 14 
4,521 

89.1 


Sept. 7 
4,184 
88.5 


794,483 
Sept. 4 
$15,177 . 
8,607 

1,386 
28,506 
1,011 


Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars) +898,000 


907,169 


Sept. 11 
$15,186 
8,765 
1,328 
28,499 
950 


fication, not only in individual stocks but in 
industries—the surest way of minimizing risks Sept. 18 


in investment selection. ae 

Rihaceund 06 Dankutied tinting <4 tte: {Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $15,366 
torial booklet giving a resume of the develop- {Total Commercial Loans................. 8,925 
ment of private trustee practice showing how | [Total Brokers’ Loans.:.................. 1,394 
{Money in Circulation 28,453 


sound fiduciary principles have applied daring 
the past century to investment funds of the : = 
, {Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,008 


“Boston Type.’ 


Hints to Secretaries—-A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Forging Ahead in Business—lInspirational and 
informative booklet designed for executives who 
have the urge to start now in preparing them- 
selves for bigger and more lucrative postwar 
jobs. 


Modern Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantages of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro- 
cedure, designed to reduce hazards and produce 
satisfactory long-term results. 

Dual Purpose Stocks —- Comprehensive analysis 
of a_ selected list. of Convertible Preferred 
stocks prepared for investors by a leading 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 

Know-As-You-Go Guide——Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans, which afford consistently higher 
dividends than other types of investments of 
comparable safety. 

List of 136 Investment Stocks—A selection of 
shares of leading companies affording income 
and/or appreciation possibilities—priced on an 
attractive yield basis. 


Retail Trade Beneficiary—Descriptive analysis 
of an old established clothing chain that is in 
a position te share in the pent-up demand for 
quality merchandise, prepared by a leading 
unlisted dealer. ' 


de los va in Lumber Industry — Analysis 
otf four leading Lumber Companies available 
from firm 
securities. 


Buying Income — Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfree with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to elimi- 
nate worry and loss from your goal of finan- 
cial independence. 


Peace of Mind Investing — Folders describing 
the methods by which investors may easily 
and systematically follow time-tested policies 
of prudent investing. Issued by leading in- 
vestment trust. 

Primer for Investors— Guide book for new 
investors to explain the terminology of Wall 
Street. Also a section devoted to estates, trusts 
and_ wills. 
member firm. 

Advantages of Listed Securities—A new book- 
let for corporation executives whose company’s 
shares are not listed on a stock exchange—the 
many advantages described and explained. 
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specializing in lumber industry 


Prepared by the largest N.Y.S.E. - 





600,000 omitted. §As of following week. 


N. Y. 5S. E. Market Statistics 


+Estimated. 


¢ . 





Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 18 
30 Industrials 169.07 
20 Railroads 48.39 
15 Utilities 34.71 
65 Stocks 61.39 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1946 
New Lows for 1946 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


2,100 
1,075 
65 


104.23 
$5,880 


19 
165.17 
46.11 
33.47 
59.50 


2,890 
1,086 
79 
920 
87 

1 

463 


103.73 
$10,040 $10,310 


- 
169.06 
46.95 
34.07 
60.77 


2,820 
1,075 
719 
226 Exch. 
mz He 155 


259 | 





152 
0 
126 


103.24 103.13 


$6,790 





*Average Bond Yields: Sept. 11 


2.650% 
3.079 
3.204 


2.666% 
3.085 
3.221 


20 Railroads 
50 Industrials 
20. Utilities 


4.15 

6.42 

3. 3.65 
.29 4.22 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


4.11 


Aug. 28 
2.618% 
3.071 
3.159 


High 
2.666% 
3.102 
3.221 


3.73 
5.67 
3.26 
3.79 


4.22 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ended September 24, 1946 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
United Corporation 
International Tel. & Tel 
National Power & Light 
New York Central Railroad 
Radio Corporation of America 
American Power & Light 
Warner Brothers Pictures 
Paramount Pictures 
National Distillers 


Shares 


Closing ———., 
Traded Sept.17 Sept. 24 


Net 


Change 


— 
—2%, 
i 
_ 
=e 
—1% 
— % 
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‘UNITED STATES STEMS 


Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
Ww YOR 


Millions know it and trust it as the mark of quality steel 


The U:S:S Label is familiar to millions of Americans. 

They have seen it consistently advertised year after year, in the 
most widely-read periodicals of the nation. 

Before the war, they saw it on quality steel products in the stores 
they patronized. 

They have read of its magnificent war record. 

And they have come to regard it as an honest assurance of quality 
steel, wherever they see it. 

They look on it as a friend. 

This friendly attitude of the buying public toward the U-S-S 
Label will prove a valuable sales asset to any product which bears 
the U-S-S trade-mark, once steel returns in quantity to the retail 
shelves. For potential customers will prefer the “face of a friend” to 
that of a stranger. 

Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more informa- 
tion on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited to address inquiries to 


United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 











WHAT CAN YOUR | 
REALLY DO FOR YOU? : 


You can gain many definite and tangible advantages for your corporation by publish- 


ing an annual report that will be read and understood. Properly conceived and 
- attractively designed, it should: 


], Increase the confidence of the stockholder in 3. Afford you an opportunity of telling what 


the management and interest him in pro- you have accomplished, what you plan and 
moting company’s products and services. what you stand for, . 


2, Be a means of attracting new shareholders, 4. Enable your company to obtain better terms 

since banks, rating agencies and investment when undertaking financing, either for ex- 
advisers serving potential investors rely heavily pansion, refunding or, in the case of closely held 
on your official communique—your annual report. corporations, for partial sale of ownership. 


We have been privileged to assist in the preparation of the annual reports of nationally 
known corporations, both large and small. Out of this experience and from our back- 
ground in the-field of finance and public relations, we can create for you a truly effec- 
tive report—one that will be not merely an array of figures but one that will emphasize 
the significant phase of your operations— one which will implement your every day 
efforts and be your corporate show window. 

We would welcome the opportunity of demonstrating how we can make your 
annual report for 1946 do justice to your company and its management. May we sug- 
gest a preliminary discussion now? No obligation is entailed. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
Advertisin g and Public Relations 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6 
PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 














